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INTRODUCTION 





ERBAL knowledge, skills as a storyteller, 
H and sharp recollections of times past have 

combined to make seventy-nine-year-old 
A. L. Tommie Bass a celebrity beyond his rural com- 
munity in the southern reaches of the Appalachians 
in northeast Alabama. Nowadays he gives informal 
talks about herbs throughout his region, on the radio 
and on television, and is interviewed for numerous 
feature articles. He loves to recall his lack of formal 
education and to describe his innumerable activities 
and jobs over the years: truck farming and peddling 
with his father, cutting crossties, trapping and fur 
dealing, grave digging, plumbing houses, sharpening 
saws, and selling herbs to individuals and wholesale 
companies. 

The reminiscences in Plain Southern Eating illustrate 
many aspects of Mr. Bass’s life and character. His love 
of talking and his manner of associating ideas and 
events means that these, unlike most other recollec- 
tions on cooking, contain many asides on commu- 
nity life, superstitions, and matters of health. Some 


are a reminder of past concerns about the one-time 
reliance of many southerners on “meal, meat, and 
molasses.” The memories, too, from a bachelor and 
backwoodsman, who without any formal education 
is an especially acute ooserver of everyday life, prompt 
reflections about modernization and changes in life 
style as much as on cooking. Although the latter 
covers a comparatively limited range — “aristocratic” 
southern foods such as beaten biscuit and syllabub 
cannot be found, and the spoon bread is far from the 
souffle character of many recipes—Tommie Bass’s 
recollections have special interest in relating a single 
personal experience, rather than the broadly collected 
recipes that generally make up cookbooks. 

The commentary has been kept to a minimum so 
as to preserve, within the compass of a small publi- 
cation, as much detail as possible from Mr. Bass’s 
memories. I have not, for instance, commented on 
his medical recommendations as done elsewhere, 
nor attempted to discuss specific Appalachian influ- 
ences. Certainly, though, his eating can be described 
as southern; it fits Bill Neal’s definition, in his South- 
ern Cooking (1985): ‘“‘what makes a dish southern is its 
complete acceptance by the southern community 
and its general recognition as a southern food.” Com- 
ments, including some “afterthoughts” on Mr. Bass’s 
knowledge and his recent changes in eating habits, 
remind the reader how food habits and plants shape 
human culture. 

The recipes, which readers may wish to try, are 
given in Mr. Bass’s words. He was the elder son in 
the Bass household, lived with the Mackey family 


from 1937 to 1979, and subsequently has lived alone. 
As Mr. Bass gardened and cooked for himself and 
others, he absorbed the lore and experiences of a 
rural region that bridges the upland South and the 
Appalachians. He is a fascinating repository of pop- 
ular beliefs, which, if less known nowadays than 
formerly, often surface in conversations among his 
friends. 

Mr. Bass’s restricted range of recipes reflects not 
only his life style—he describes himself as a “hillbilly 
without a guitar’ — but also many years without teeth 
or dentures. Yet, following social trends and chang- 
ing circumstances, his interests in food have altered 
somewhat in recent years. Always concerned with 
current events, he watches supermarket offers, is vita- 
min-conscious, and admits that one favorite food is a 
hamburger from a local stand in Leesburg—a plain 
“leesburger.” Anything spicy has a tendency to upset 
his stomach, a reason why he does not discuss such 
familiar southern dishes as barbecue. Additionally, as 
an herbalist he is particularly wary of hot (i.e., spicy) 
foods that might overstimulate the body. 

Mr. Bass’s consuming interest in herbs partly 
accounts for his comments about the wholesomeness 
of turnip greens, collards, and hominy, which have 
long been popular in his region. He remembers pub- 
lic health announcements from the 1930s promoting 
the value of green vegetables. Aware that, in the past, 
many food plants commonly served as both food 
and medicine, he has first-hand knowledge of some 
—lamb’s-quarters, peppergrass, shepherd’s purse, 
sourdock, poke, watercress, and others; these served 





The railroad right-of-way is a good collecting site for many 
plants. Mr. Bass with gall-of-the-earth. 


as spring tonics as well as greens on the tables of the 
Basses and other families. 

Until he was in his early thirties the vitamin- 
deficiency disease pellagra was endemic in the South, 
and the limited nature of the diet of many southern- 
ers caused concern and controversy. Although little 
if any pellagra existed in Mr. Bass’s relatively isolated 
rural area, his knowledge of it helped reinforce his 
intuitive belief in the importance of a balanced 
approach to life, including diet. He considers, con- 
trary to what many imagine, that most families in his 
area had a reasonably varied fare by supplementing 
store-bought and farm produce with wild plants and 
game. 

Tommie Bass often suggests — perhaps with tongue 
in cheek —that ifnutritional problems existed among 
friends and neighbors, it was because worm infesta- 
tions of all sorts were commonplace! Even nowadays 
he often refers to himself as a ““wormy feller,’ an 
allusion to his small stature. He also recognizes that 
much of the “goodness” — especially vitamins — was 
probably “cooked out’ of foods. Remembered well 
is the old, black iron pot into which went vegetable 
after vegetable—butter beans, polecat and whip- 
poor-will peas, turnip greens, onions, and carrots—to 
be “cooked forever,” just as were collard greens. 

One possible cause of the low vitamin content of 
many foods is illuminated by Mr. Bass’s early memo- 
ries of new milling methods, which during the last 
decades of the nineteenth century led to the wide- 
spread use of “white” flour, consisting of the starchy 
endosperm only and not the vitamin- and nutrient- 


laden germ and hull. Everywhere white flour was 
revered. Whenever people in Mr. Bass’s community 
could afford it, they used it, though it was shipped in 
and was more expensive than cornmeal. Similarly, 
preference was given to ‘pure’ white sugar and white 
corn (“white corn is for people, yellow for critters’’). 

The new, highly milled products, which stored bet- 
ter than ‘“‘old fashioned” flour or meal, when mixed 
with only salt and water produced foods that were 
heavier in texture than those made with coarsely 
ground grain; in consequence, larger amounts of 
artificial leavening were added, generally baking soda, 
sometimes baking powder. Although once consid- 
ered to reduce vitamin content further, the leaven- 
ings do not affect niacin (also known as nicotinic 
acid), the pellagra-preventing vitamin. However, this 
vitamin is present in a bound form, which makes it 
poorly absorbed by the body. Whether the alkali bak- 
ing soda can help absorption, even from stone-milled 
cornmeal that retains all the hull and germ contain- 
ing niacin, is unclear. Mr. Bass remembers that his 
mother sometimes added baking soda when cook- 
ing cornbread, and sometimes not. This might sug- 
gest the use of both highly milled meal purchased 
from the store or locally milled meal, but Bass recalls 
that she generally used coarse meal, and it may be 
that she was making heavier or lighter bread accord- 
ing to whim. 

A lack of precision with quantities is a conspicu- 
ous feature of Mr. Bass’s recipes. This reflects the way 
he cooks in the kitchen. For example, he will add 
meal or flour to buttermilk until it is “of the right 
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Asack of boneset ready for storage. “Highly recommended 
for anything,’ Mr. Bass says, “but too bitter for me as a 
beverage.” 


consistency.” Although it is far removed from the 
precise recipes found in modern cookbooks, this 
imprecision is commonplace among women of Mr. 
Bass’s generation and among many experienced 
cooks. Moreover, it characterizes the oral tradition 
and many cookbooks and recipes of the nineteenth 
century and earlier. When Mr. Bass was pressed for 
details of quantities, he would visualize them by imag- 
ining himself'in the kitchen. Another feature of his 
account, following a past custom in cookbooks, is 
the inclusion of foods for the sick. In many ways, he 
combines the roles of druggist and cook. 

Tommie Bass has a sense of history and tradition 
and recognizes that many of his cooking beliefs have 
long attracted debate, for instance, the keeping quali- 
ties of bread made with self-rising flour and the mer- 
its of cooking greens with grease rather than merely 
boiling them. His sense of tradition makes him espe- 
cially willing to pass on his knowledge of rural life 
and “making do,” for he is keenly aware of change, 
ranging from the decline in popularity of molasses in 
the face of white sugar to the growing distaste for 
such game as possum. He appreciates, too, that his 
enthusiasm for Hardee’s biscuits — only recently avail- 
able in his area—as well as his fondness for the local 
hamburger is part of the change. 


As one reads Mr. Bass’s reminiscences, it is helpful 
to imagine him chatting with visitors on the porch of 
his shack or in the yard, which has long been clut- 
tered with bric-a-brac. This, rather than mere untidi- 
ness, is as much a reflection of his self-sufficiency as 


are many of his remarks on eating. His yard has 
something of everything for his neighbor’s, visitor’s, 
and own emergency needs. Since 1985 he has also 
developed a commercial junkyard, much of it domes- 
tic discards such as old stoves, refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines and television sets, which constantly 
prompt comparisons between times past and present. 

Talking with him is usually an animate occasion, 
for he has a liberal supply of jokes and yarns. Yet 
elements of pathos sometimes creep in, as when he 
looks across to Lookout Mountain: “When I sit here 


An afternoon gathering carries on the country-store tradi- 
tion. Here Mr. Bass chats with visitors about the rock group 
Alabama from nearby Fort Payne, the virtues of yellowroot 
tea, and various items of local gossip. 
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“T’ve a junkyard, looks like Sanford and Son. All I need to 
complete it would be Redd Foxx.” The sign reads, “No 
Sunday sales in the junk yard. But if you need herbs I will 
sell herbs any time, for I don’t make money on herbs.” 
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on this porch looking up and down that mountain, I 
wish I was looking back the other way. Why, my 
brother and me, we cut all kinds of timber in there, 
and bee hunted. We traveled all over, and since I lost 
him, I sit here you know, and just get so lonesome.” 
Sadness rarely lasts long when he interacts with 
friends and visitors, many of whom go away not only 
with medical advice but also with an armful of vege- 
tables from his garden. 

The reminiscences were taped over many months 
and comprise both free-flowing conversation and 
responses to specific questions. The material has been 
edited to remove redundancies and rearranged to 
bring like material from different conversations 
together. 

In editing out some yarns and jokes, which always 
punctuate Mr. Bass’s conversation, I have sought to 
preserve as much as possible of his conversational 
style and the flavor of his outlook on life. One of his 
favorite stories perhaps illustrates some of his atti- 
tudes behind plain eating and a frugal life: 


I’ve never made any money, but I haven’t never starved 
and never been hungry. I believe the Lord will provide for 
a person. I’m kind of like the buzzard: 

The hawk, you know, was talking to the old buzzard. He 
said, “You old rascal, you have to wait until something dies 
before you get anything to eat. I eat fresh meat.” 

And the buzzard flapped his wings and said, “That’s all 
right, Mr. Hawk, the Lord will provide.” 

The hawk was sitting up there and he looked down and 
saw a rabbit. He looked at the buzzard, and said, ‘Mr. 
Buzzard, I’m gonna show you how to get a good fresh 
meal. You see that rabbit down there?” 


12 The buzzard said, “Yeah.” 
“Well,” the hawk says, “that’s my dinner.” 
And the old buzzard flapped his wings and said, “The 
Lord will provide.” 
And the hawk made a dive for the rabbit and broke his 
own neck. The buzzard flapped his wings and said, “The 
Lord will provide.” 
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Back then folks cooked everything 








do now. Now you can get lunch—what we 

call dinner in the South—at the Big E Super- 
market in Centre. Back then when I was a boy on 
Lookout Mountain, folks cooked everything. 

I’ve always been interested in cooking. I used to 
help Mother in the kitchen when I could. Dad never 
helped. The fact of the business is, they didn’t get 
along too well. They wouldn't have got along as well 
as they did if Mother hadn’t just went along. Dad, 
he was boss, he had a temper and a lot of superstition. 
He often said if you dreamed of eating food, it was a 
sign of illness, and if you dreamed of making bread, 
it was supposed to bring bad luck. After I moved 
from our homeplace on Lookout Mountain to live 
with the Mackey family, I cooked some for them and 
helped Miss Frankie Mackey anyway I could. 

In the old days, southern people had a big break- 
fast: there was oatmeal, mush, cornbread, biscuit, 
and sausage, and hominy. A lot of folks back then 


fi OLKS didn’t eat out in the old days like they 


Sawmill gravy 


— they still do—ate milk gravy for breakfast, we called 
it sawmill gravy: 

You take a skillet with some bacon grease or ham 
grease. Thicken it with meal or flour while it is cook- 
ing on the stove and add milk until it is as thick as 
you want. 

Folks ate more in the winter than in the summer 
and, ‘round our way, I reckon most of them had 
hominy. Grits was not in style when I was growing 
up. For breakfast in the winter we'd generally eat 
hominy left over from the day before. It was dry, and 
you’d mash it and fry it. 

The mid-day meal was the biggest. We'd often have 
soup, beans, potatoes, corn, cabbage. Sometimes 
there was meat. In most families it would have been 
either pork or beef. And in the poorer families it was 
rabbit or possum, and some ate coon. Supper was, 
for lots of folks, warmed-over dinner, but sometimes 
we would just eat cornbread or cobbler pie, with 
sweet milk or buttermilk. 

I remember we always had a wood stove, but 
Mother would use the fireplace in winter for vegeta- 
bles if they had to be cooked for a long time, like a 
pot of whip-poor-will peas. She never made biscuits 
or things on the hearth, but, of course, I’ve seen 
people that did. 

They had what they call a baker. A kind of thing 
like a skillet with legs and an iron lid. And you would 
put a little grease in there, and make up the biscuits 
and put them in, put the lid on and the hot coals on 
top. And ina little while them things would bake just 
as pretty and brown. They taste kind of like Hardee’s 


biscuits, you know, but, oh boy, anything baked like 
that is better! And, oh, was they out of this world! 
Baked potatoes the same way, sweet potatoes and 
Irish potatoes. 


Snacking in the cotton field 





working away from home. If you was picking 

cotton, in the old days you’d stop at nine and eat 
a bite, and, in the afternoon at three for dinner or 
snacks. I started my cotton-picking days with my 
mother in 1914. Of course, I didn’t pick much cot- 
ton. Children then started out picking cotton when 
they was very small. It took something like three 
hundred bolls of cotton to make a pound, so you 
can imagine how many grabs you had to make. Most 
of the average pickers would get anywhere from two 
to five hundred pounds a day. 

Now, if the whole family was picking cotton, the 
mother of the house would cook a dinner. She would 
cook beans and potatoes and baking pies and put 
them in what we would call a water pail that would 
hold ten quarts and maybe twelve quarts and cover it 
with a pretty white cloth made from flour sacks, 
which had been bleached. We didn’t know nothing 
about paper towels then! 

You couldn’t set the pail down on the ground. If 
you did, the animals, the dogs and things, would get 
it and, if you hung it up in a tree, nine times out of 
ten the blessed ants would get in it. So sometimes 


] ’VE generally ate regularly except when I was 


we would have a wire and hang it on a limb and 
swing it. Of course if you had a wagon, why, you 
would put it in the field and we would hang the 
lunch on it. 

And generally speaking, when a crowd of us— 
twenty-five or thirty or sometimes fifty, both black 
and white—would be picking other people’s cot- 
ton, the biggest part of the cotton pickers had some- 
thing home grown and home cooked for dinner 
—something that did not come out of the store. 
Some people took cooked dried beans in a fruit jar 
and ate them with cornbread. Me and my brother 
liked to do that when we worked at the sawmill, and 
sometimes we would take beans and cornbread to 
the fields. Some people would take a meat sand- 
wich, which would be beef or pork or sausage, or 
something. And there were egg sandwiches. Fried- 
egg sandwich was a popular one, but mostly folks 
had it warm for breakfast. 

In the early days before we had many things to 
make sandwiches, cold baked sweet potato—some 
folks calls them yams nowadays—was a great thing. 
People like the cold Irish potatoes, too—we nearly 
always called them spuds —and boiled eggs. The big- 
gest part of us was the peanut butter or jelly bunch 
—on cold biscuits or on crackers. A lot of times we 
would have dried peaches or dried apricots between 
biscuits. The dried peaches or apricots would be 
stewed real good and sweetened. We just put one 
peach or one apricot between a biscuit, kinda like 
Hardee’s. Some folks would take an apple in the fall 
of the year. Some would take a piece of cake or a 
piece of pie. 
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Parching coffee 


Sometimes at the edge of the field where the woods 
was, we would pick and eat wild grapes, late scup- 
pernongs and muscadines. Maypops— most folks call 
them passion fruits—were like a drink all to them- 
selves. Later in the fall, after a frost, we would eat 
persimmons at the end of the rows, or we would 
take time and crack hickory nuts or walnuts. 

Later on, we would have wafers or little cakes that 
would come out of the store. In the sixties and along 
there, why, we could buy “Hi-Hos” and any of them 
little round crackers, where you put the peanut but- 
ter between them and there was a lot of them just 
plain square—“‘soda crackers,” we called them. But I 
always like just common homemade biscuits and 
put jelly or peanut butter between them. 

Nowadays things is different. Cotton’s all got in by 
chemicals and machines. The hand picking is a thing 
of the past. 


Coffee and teas 





OFFEE was the main drink in our home. It 
was in many homes, until iced tea come ‘long 
after ice boxes and refrigeration got into most 
homes. That was after World War Two. Before we 
had a percolator—I guess that was when I was fifteen 
years old or somewhere along there—we had a com- 
mon coffee pot. You just put the coffee in and boiled 
it. Of course, you got some grounds in it, but that’s 
part of the world. 
Until I guess around 1917 Mother used to parch 
the coffee. After you bought the coffee beans green, 
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Herbal tea 


you took the white of an egg, beat it up, and mixed it 
with green coffee. You put it in the oven and roasted 
it. You watched it just like baking bread, and when it 
got chestnut brown, you took it out. Oh, boy! The 
smell of roast coffee is out of this world. 

Folks who didn’t drink coffee, or sweet milk or 
buttermilk, generally drank teas. Sharecroppers and 
colored people often didn’t have the money for cof- 
fee, and I guess some folks preferred teas. Mother 
said she loved sweet birch tea in Tennessee, but you 
can’t find the sweet birch around here. Oldtimers 
used lots of plants, and some are coming back. You 
generally make the tea a little stronger for a medi- 
cine, and sometimes you use different parts of the 
plant. For New Jersey tea you use the leaves, and the 
roots for a medicine. 

To make a tea, like New Jersey tea—they used it in 
the Revolutionary War—you take a small handful of 
leaves for each teacupful (you can add a little sassa- 
fras). Just pour boiling water to the leaves, and let it 
stand five or ten minutes. You can boil it to make it 
stronger. 

The biggest tea around here is still the sassafras. 
Take a small handful of the bark of the red sassafras 
to make the best tea, but you can use the leaves. 
Drink it cold in the summer and hot in the winter. I 
don’t believe what they say about it causing cancer. 
Folks have drunk it all their lives. 

And then there’s catnip. It’s a southern tradition. 
Everywhere it was used. Some drunk it like coffee. 
Ground ivy’s another one. After I give talks these 
days, folks come up and tell me they drink ground 
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Mr. Bass at an outdoor work area strains one of his herbal 
teas to store for later use. 


ivy tea. Course, it’s a real good tonic, too, I don’t 
know how many minerals it’s got— iron, magnesium, 
iodine, and others—real nutritious. It'll kill a head- 
ache graveyard dead. Boneset and yellowroot tea are 
other favorites, but I don’t go for them—too bitter 
for me, but you can add lots of sugar. For most folks 
it would be about four teaspoonfuls to a teacupful. 

And if you don’t like teas I’ve mentioned, there’s 
chestnut leaf, peach tree leaf, peppermint, horsemint, 
comfrey, red clover, and blueberry. 
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Clabber, 
buttermilk, 


and butter 


When the cow was dry, we got milk 
from somebody else 


B: ORE refrigerators you couldn’t keep sweet 





milk very long in the summer. At home we 

kept it in a little box in the spring branch. 
Buttermilk was in every kitchen. Oh boy, it’s healthy 
to drink. It’s acid you know, and good for the com- 
plexion. We drank a lot in the summer because we 
didn’t have ice. In my boyhood days I didn’t even 
know what ice was, only in the wintertime. Had 
plenty of it then, kind of like the Irishmen said: 

Two Irishmen were talking about equality, that is, 
way back a hundred years ago or more. They didn’t 
talk about equality too much. In those days, every- 
body just thought they was here and that was all. But 
anyway, these two Irishmen, Pat and Mike, was talk- 
ing, and Pat said, ‘‘Well, I’ll tell you, Mike, this world 
is equal.” 

And Mike said, “‘Well, I don’t see how that is. How 
you see that, Pat?” 

He says, “Well, a rich man has his ice in the sum- 
mertime and a poor man has his in the winter.” 

We used buttermilk for making bread, biscuits, 
almost anything. 

To make clabber, buttermilk, and butter you would 
take sweet milk from the cow, and put it in a stone 
churn, and let it sit and sour. We called it a stone 
churn. It wasn’t made of a rock, but actually of clay. 
In the summer, you put the churn in a cold place, 
but sometimes, in the winter, you would have to sit it 


close to the fire to get the milk warm enough. They 
call that clabbering. 

You could dip the clabber out with a spoon just 
like ice cream; it was like yoghurt. We ate it some- 
times with combread and things, but you generally 
made buttermilk from it. 

You would take the churn dasher—made out of 
something like a broom handle with two crossed 
boards, notched in the middle and fitted together on 
the lower end of the dash—and churn it up and 
down. Sometimes it would take an hour, and butter 
would form on top of the milk. 

Skim the butter off and wash it in clear, cold water 
with the hands, or some people would use a spoon. 
When you took the butter out, then you were left 
with buttermilk. 

A lot of it was drunk when you was thirsty, but you 
could use it for treating skin ailments: apply it to the 
sore place and also drink it. 

The weather had a lot to do with making butter- 
milk. In cloudy stormy weather, the butter wouldn’t 
come as quick as in fair weather. Sometimes it’d take 
maybe thirty minutes or more. 

If we didn’t want to churn the clabber for butter- 
milk and butter, why, we would take the clabber and 
put it in a white cloth sack made out of a flour sack, 
and hang it up, and put a pan under it, and let that 
drain overnight, and that would be what they call 
buttermilk cheese or clabber cheese, what we call, 
when we buy it in the store, cottage cheese. Boy, was 
it good! 

Add a little sweet milk with it like you do with 
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cereal to make it moist, and it was really good —each 
and any way we wanted to eat it. 

If you don’t have buttermilk and you want it for 
cooking, you can use vinegar and sweet milk, about 
one-half teacup of vinegar to a teacup of sweet milk. 
The acid in the vinegar would make it work. 

Of course, you had to be careful what you eat with 
milk so it wouldn’t curdle. You don’t drink milk and 
lemonade together, or tomato juice and milk, or 
watermelon and milk. Daddy said fish and milk didn’t 
go together. He always said you shouldn't drink water 
either, or it will bring the fish alive! 

No family was without buttermilk or vinegar for 
long. There are lots of uses in the house. Buttermilk 
is good for mildew and to take grease out of wallpa- 
per. You can use vinegar for everything. It'll take fruit 
stains out of clothes, and it makes a good rust re- 
mover. Just sand off the rust, say from a saw, and put 
it in the vinegar. And another thing, before we had 
bleach, folks used vinegar to clean tombstones. I’ve 
done lots of them around here. 


Everyone knew eggs was good for you. Now people are not 
so sure! 


HICKENS played a big deal in the family, 
because money came from the eggs to buy 
coffee and sugar and matches and kerosene. 


Most stores bought eggs and chickens. Sometimes, 
around World War One, eggs wouldn’t bring but ten 





cents a dozen, but the hens just run all over the 
country, and it didn’t cost very much to get the eggs. 
And if you fed your chickens, why, you got lots of 
eggs. We always got eggs, winter and summer, because 
my daddy was a fur dealer and we'd cook up the 
meat and feed it to them chickens, and they’d lay in 
the wintertime, because they was getting what they 
needed to make them lay. 

We sold as many eggs as we could and ate what we 
couldn’t sell. We used eggs for making cornbread 
and things. Dad liked a fried egg for breakfast now 
and again. Folks eat eggs in lots of ways. Cheese and 
eggs has come in my days. I eat it. Just put an egg in 
the skillet and sliced cheese on top. Mix together 
and it makes a good sandwich. 

Everyone knew eggs was good for you. Now peo- 
ple are not so sure! The way we keep chickens has 
also changed. In the old days they let the chickens 
run out, and they would fence the garden. Now, they 
fence the chickens and let the garden run out! 


Some folks always have a sweet tooth 





thing in cooking—for gingerbread and pud- 
dings — but it started to go out with most peo- 
ple sometime after World War Two. White sugar came 
in, but of course that’s not so healthy as molasses. 
Molasses is a good tonic. In the old days some folks 
had molasses and sulfur in the springtime. It’s com- 


S ORGHUM molasses or syrup was another big 
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ing back in the health food stores. The Indians used 
it in cough and cold medicines. Take molasses and a 
turnip and put in a pot, and boil it until the turnip is 
done. Then eat the turnip and drink the juice and 
it ll do away with a cough or cold. 

We began to make molasses about the end of 
August. You started pulling off the fodder, the leaves 
from the sorghum stems. Then you went along with 
a mowing blade and cut off the heads. In the old 
days a syrup mill—it was turned by a mule—came 
around to the field. Most every farmer had his own 
syrup patch. If you had a small patch, you took the 
stems to the one mill for grinding. When the juice 
came from the mill, it was cooked in what they called 
a pan. It was something similar to a pot, but more 
like a bread pan. They called it a syrup pan, made out 
of solid copper. 

Nowadays, the molasses from the store is not like 
it used to be. It’s generally bitter. They leave the fod- 
der on the stems and don't take the morning glory 
out. Gosh plum, it can be bitter! 


The way Mother made jelly 


E used lots of white sugar for jellies, pie, 
\ \ | and cakes and cobblers. Making jelly was 
a big thing at home. Of course, you had 


to gather the fruit or berries first. The first fruit in the 
spring would be the wild plums. Then peaches would 
come, apples and quince. You would have the pears 
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Jelly 


in the fall. The first berry was what we call the dew- 
berry, then blackberry and black raspberry and 
huckleberries—a lot of people calls these blueber- 
ries, but we called them huckleberries back in them 
days, and still do here in Alabama. 

The way Mother made jelly, I remember she had 
an aluminum dishpan that held three gallons. (Back 
then you could cook anything you wanted in alumi- 
num and it wouldn’t corrode, because it was genu- 
ine one hundred percent.) 

She would take the berries or other fruit and go 
through them, and get out all the leaves, the sticks, 
and all the bugs. She then washed it through several 
different waters and put it in the pan. She didn’t add 
hardly any water at all because the water in which 
they was washed was sufficient, and, of course, the 
more water you put in there the longer you had to 
cook the jelly. She would boil them until they got 
tender—almost turned to juice, you might say. 

Well, after you cooked the berries, why, you would 
pour them into a flour sack. Flour in them days came 
in thin white cloth—I think they called it domestic. 
Well, some people made it into what they called a 
jelly sack. Of course, we’ve got strainers now, and 
colanders, and things like that. You let as much of 
that juice drain into the pan as possible and squeezed 
the pulp to get more juice. 

Well, then they would measure the juice —cupful 
by cupful or quart by quart—and add sugar. I think 
my mother, the best way I remember it, she would 
add a cup of sugar for each cup of juice. Of course, if 
you had a gallon of juice, you’d use a gallon of sugar. 
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Now, some people used two cups of sugar to each 
cup of juice. 

Then you'd put it back on the stove, and start it 
boiling real fast. You would have to continually skim 
off the foam from the top. And after you boiled it a 
long time, it commences rolling over. Let it roll over 
about seven or eight times until it almost boiled 
plumb out of the container. In fact, if you was going 
to make a half-gallon of jelly, you would have to use a 
gallon container, at least, or a two-gallon container. 
But anyway, they boiled it that way, and when you 
thought it was ready, why, you’d put a little bit of it in 
a dish and let it cool and see if it turned into jelly. 

That was for the berries. My mother would always 
try to put up something like a half-gallon of dew- 
berry jelly every year for when we was sick. It’s the 
finest thing in the world for a sick stomach, and it 
will bring back your appetite. She always put the 
dewberry jelly in a half-gallon crock she made from a 
gallon whisky jug. She would wash and scald the 
little crock and then pour the hot jelly in it. In the 
old days we didn’t have paraffin wax. We just covered it 
the best we could. The jelly would mold on top, but 
we just scraped the mold off when we ate the jelly. 

Mother put other jellies in common fruit jars that 
she washed or scalded. She would dip the hot jelly 
into the jars with a dipper or a tea cup, and then put 
the lid on them. Later, when we had paraffin wax, 
why, we would use peanut butter jars or anything 
like that we could get and put the hot wax on top. 

Plum jelly was easy to make. We made it the same 
way. 
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And then the apples. Now, if they had the acid 
apple like the Ben Davis and Golden Delicious 
—those you get in the store nowadays are not so 
acid — why, they would make the apple jelly the same 
way. Just core the apples and cook them. Then strain 
the juice, and then take a cup of juice to each cup of 
sugar. 

But peaches now, making jelly out of them you 
either had to add some apple vinegar or apple cider 
or some sour apples, because back in them days they 
didn’t have the Sure-jell to add to it. You can make 
peach jelly now, I understand, with some peaches, 
but back in the old days, why, you had to have some- 
thing sour, you know. And strawberries—the same 
way. But quinces, I think, was sour enough. 

And of course, the grapes—the muscadines and 
scuppernongs, you made them the same way as you 
did the apple jelly and the plum jelly and the black- 
berry and dewberry. The muscadine is actually a wild 
scuppernong. (The muscadine has a thick skin, and 
the scuppernong is real thin and it’s sweeter.) The 
wild scuppernong came in with the Knoptic family 
in the 1920s and soon got out of hand. 

Now, it used to be that you could just get wild 
grapes just any time. But now, along about the time 
that the grapes is in bloom, the farmer sprays every- 
thing, and it kills the germ in the bloom. That we 
think is the reason that they don’t produce. We used 
to pick the wild grapes by the market-basketful, and 
sell them in Gadsden, you know. 

Now, huckleberries. The best way I remember to 
make the jelly, you had to mix blackberry juice or 
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Inspecting the yield on a wild scuppernong vine. 


some kind of sour juice with them to make them 
jell. 

So that is the way the folks made jelly. Some folks 
like my mother and Miss Mackie used three or four 
leaves of fresh wild cherry leaves when making the 
jelly; they said it gave the jelly a better color. You 
could hold the jelly up and it would be beautifully 
clear. Miss Mackie said it also made the jelly keep 
better. 

Nowadays, of course, it’s easier to make jelly. You 
can just pitch in Sure-jell, but somehow the jelly 
doesn’t have the old-time flavor. 

Our people generally made the jam from the 
remainder of the berries, after the juice was saved 
and converted into jelly. They used the pulp, you 
might call it, to make the jam. I think it took a little 
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Apple butter 


Pumpkin butter 


less sugar, if 1 remember, to make the jam. I believe 
that’s right. But it was all right to use a cup of sugar to 
each cup of pulp. We didn’t make jam out of dew- 
berries on account of they have large seeds. We put 
the jam in scalded fruit jars the way we did the jelly. 


Apple butter and peach butter were big things 


Te make apple butter, you peeled the apples, 
of course, and cut them up and cooked them 
until they just turned, you know. You didn’t 
add any water or liquid. You just boiled the liquid 
out of the apples, and added sugar to taste —say, for 
each cup of apples, a quarter-cup of sugar. Keep stir- 
ring so it doesn’t stick. Oh, boy, it smelt good! 

Mother didn’t make it too much here. In east Ten- 
nessee, where she came from, they made apple but- 
ter by the hundreds of gallons. Every year they had 
kettles and pots, and they cooked it outside just like 
here in Alabama we make sorghum. You sweetened 
your apple butter or peach butter by the taste—just 
keep adding sugar until you get the right taste. Some 
added cinnamon, some used cloves. Ginger was a 
great flavor for apple butter. What we buy now in the 
store has got too much cinnamon for me. I don't like 
that. I had rather have ginger or lemon or something 
like that. 

We made pumpkin butter like apple butter. Mother 
would cook pumpkin after it was peeled, cut up, 
and the seeds taken out. She’d cook it down—a day 
or two—until all the water was gone and it could be 
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mashed. She added sugar and sometimes spice 
— ginger or something like that. She kept it in a crock 
with paraffin on top. There was persimmon butter, 
too. Herbists often recommended it. It was espe- 


cially popular with black people. 


We didn’t cook too much with honey 


E didn’t cook too much with honey. We 

\ | ate it directly on biscuits and pancakes and 

things like that. We always kept honey un- 
strained with some cone in; a lot of folks like cone 
and all, but others like the strained honey. When you 
bought it in a store, it was generally strained, and 
sometimes they put the cone back in. The factories 
heated it, too, but we common people didn’t. 

In the old days we only had it when I found a bee 
tree and got the wild honey. At home, I was a bee 
hunter. One of the thrillingest times of the year was 
rambling through the woods on Sundays hunting 
bee trees or gums. Sometimes we’d find two or three 
a week, and then sometimes we wouldn't find any at 
all. You’d go where the bees was watering, sit down, 
and be right quiet. When one takes off, she goes 
straight to the tree. You have to be sure and watch 
her. Sometimes we'd sprinkle a little flour on her 
and you could see her farther. 

You'd see them a lot better by sun. The sunlight 
would reflect on their wings. They don’t hardly go 
over a half a mile. Sometimes they will go a mile. 
What you did when you coursed one, was to get the 
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A Honey locust seedpod cut to show the inside pulp that 
is sugary sweet. “It’s a good folk remedy for coughs.” 


direction she was going, as near as you could and 
then, when you’ve traveled about a quarter of a mile, 
to start looking around. Generally speaking, you'll 
find the tree. They’ll either be going in at the ground 
or through a hole in the side of the tree or a hollow 
limb. 

Some folks go fancy and go for the color of honey. 
The clover and alfalfa are almost white, and the sour- 
wood honey is almost that clear. But now the poplar 
(or tulip) tree makes a kind of yellowish color, gold 
honey color. And I could go on.... 

Some folks ask me about the honey from honey 
locust, but of course it’s not honey, just like it. You 
get it from the pod, more a molasses taste. It’s a good 
folk remedy for coughs. 

I recommend honey highly, medically speaking, 
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Corn silk tea 


for sores, burns, and anything you can think of. Folks 
ask me if some honeys are more beneficial than oth- 
ers. Just off the cuff, I guess they are mostly the same, 
but we would think that the alfalfa and the clover 
would be real beneficial. They’ve got so much nutri- 
tion in them. We don’t have much sourwood around 
here but if you can get the sourwood honey, it is 
good for you. It’s got acid and vitamin C. 

Of course, honey is not what it used to be, with all 
the insecticides and things. 


Everyone has a corn patch 


HEN I was a boy we mostly ate corn- 
meal, not wheat flour. We grew the corn, 
used to have a little corn patch back in the 


twenties and thirties. We generally planted it right 
along in June for a late corn. Of course, we had to 
keep the coons offit, and the groundhogs and squir- 
rels and blue jaybirds. 

The jaybirds are a real nuisance. There’s not many 
ways to get rid of them but shoot them. You can 
shoot one and hang it up somewhere where the 
others will see it, and for a pretty long while, why 
they will have a conference and leave. They come 
back after a month or so. Then you will have to 
shoot another. 

Corn is a wonderful plant, we didn’t waste any of 
it. The corn silk—you make it into a tea—is a real 
good kidney medicine. If you just want to make a 
dose you know, right quick, take about as many silks 
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as on a good ear of corn and put it in a tea cup and 
run hot water over it and let it sit about ten or fifteen 
minutes and then drink it. Or you can take the silks 
out and let it sit and get cold. And if you want to 
make more, we'll say a quart, take a teacupful of the 
silk to a quart of water and boil it for about ten 
minutes or something like that, and then it’s ready to 
go and keep it in the refrigerator. 

In the old days, we used corn cobs for toilet paper. 
There was generally a pile of cobs in the barn. They 
also made good kindling for the fire. 

We used to grow the white corn. The yellow corn 
was strong. Bootleggers liked the yellow corn because 
they could make a gallon and a quarter or a half of 
whisky out of a bushel, but only a gallon out of the 
white corn. We grew several kinds of corn— Hickory 
King, and Shoepeg, and Tennessee Red Cob—the 
red was in the cob, not the kernels. I remember 
around 1917, we grew Boone County White Corn. It 
was the best variety at the time. It had a shiny coat 
and it was quick growing. The chickens liked it. We 
used the same corn for cornmeal that we fed to the 
chickens and the stock. Lots of folks preferred the 
stronger yellow corn for animals. Of course, nowa- 
days its nearly all sweet corn that folks grow, like 
hybrid Silver Queen. 

About twice a month, we’d shell some corn and 
take it to the grist mill there in Mackey or in Slackland. 
I forget just how the grist mill worked. It was run by a 
steam engine when I was a young boy, and then later 
by a gasoline engine. Some places along mountain 
streams, the grist mills was run by water wheels. Any- 
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Hominy 


way, the corn was ground between two big stones. 
The top stone would turn very slow, so the corn 
wouldn't get hot. A bushel of cornmeal used to weigh 
forty-eight pounds, but after Roosevelt came and got 
the New Deal, why, they made it fifty pounds. 

You would tell the grist mill if you wanted it ground 
coarse or fine. Mother preferred it coarse, but fifty 
percent of people had it fine. I learned the coarse is 
healthier, but we didn’t know that then. You sifted it 
at home to get the hulls out before you used it. 

What we get in the store, you know, it’s been sifted 
and it’s self-rising. You can buy meal ground the old 
way at some of the trade days. By jingoes, that brings 
back memories! 

Hominy, nowadays, comes in tins. In the old days 
two-thirds of the people was raised on hominy. The 
hominy was actually healthy for you because lye was 
in it, you know. And so it would clean your liver off, 
and your stomach. 

The best hominy is made out of corn we call Hick- 
ory King, because it was big grain, but of course you 
can make it out of any corn, like they do nowadays. 
Back in my days we made hominy with wood ashes 
from hickory wood. Mother wouldn’t let Daddy 
around the fireplace when she was fixing to make 
lye, because she was afraid he would spit in the fire 
when he was smoking! We took a wood barrel—cut 
in half—half full of water and put the ashes in. You 
let it stand and then strained it to get a colored lye, it 
looked kind of like strong tea. Well, you put that in 
the wash pot and put the corn to it, and boiled it. 
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Cornbread 


You kept it boiling until the skin came off each grain. 

And then, after it got good and done, why, you 
would take it out of this lye and put it in clear water, 
and wash it three or four times, and then you’d cook 
it in water until it was tender and done. Then you 
have the hominy. 

Folks began to use Red Devil lye instead of ash. 
Once, the Red Devil people told you how to make 
hominy, but not now. The Red Devil lye is a poison. 
It will kill you right dead, if you take too much. And 
the hominy wasn’t so good as the regular. I wish I 
had some Hickory King corn and had the ashes, I’d 
make some old-time hominy. Boy, I could go to town 
with that! 

In the old days Daddy and me sold hominy for ten 
cents a quart. We would put a barrel of hominy on 
the wagon and dipped it out by the quart. An old 
favorite was sausage and hominy, or hog and hom- 
iny. You eat sausage or fat meat cooked with hominy. 

Cornbread was around for every meal. There’s lots 
of recipes for it, some have soda and some have 
baking powder. 

When mother made cornbread, she added baking 
soda, not always. It was about a teaspoonful to a 
cupful of meal. And she added a little salt and sugar 
and buttermilk, to make a thick batter. Then she 
melted a little grease (lard) in the hot skillet, and 
drained that into the batter. And she put a little dry 
cornmeal in the hot skillet and put it back on the 
stove. When the dry cornmeal was brown, she knew 
the skillet was hot enough to pour in the batter. She 
put the skillet of batter in the stove and cornbread 
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Hoecake and 


spoon bread 


would just swell up, you know, and become just as 
light as it could be. 

The way I make cornbread, now, I just take butter- 
milk and pour it in a pan or something, and then 
add an egg. To make it right smart, I put two eggs, 
but generally I use one egg. Say we want to make a 
pretty little skillet of cornbread. I would use a tea- 
cupful of buttermilk, one egg, and stir it up with 
self-rising cornmeal, a little sugar and salt, and a little 
hot grease. I add a little wheat flour—whole wheat 
when I have it. I take a spoon—some use a fork 
—and mix it real good, not too stiff, but just thin 
enough to pour it in the hot greased iron skillet. 
Then I put it in the oven set for 300 until it just begins 
to get brown around the edges. 

Hoecake or Johnny cake, some calls it corncake, is 
really the same, just kinfolks, the same as corn pone, 
corncake, and griddle cake. Mother would make lots 
of hoecake, sometimes, when we ran out of cornbread. 

She made batter like you do for cornbread, only a 
little thinner—kind of like pancake mix. Say she had 
an eight-inch skillet, why, she would want about two 
teacupfuls of cornmeal, and sometimes she would 
put some wheat flour with it. It makes it taste better. 
And then she added some seasoning and the butter- 
milk to make it liquid, and poured it into the red-hot 
skillet and fried it on top of the stove. She would 
turn it over just like a flapjack. 

For spoon bread you’d make the same batter. Just 
spoon it out into hot fat and fry it. 

Of course, there’s corndogs, you know, and hush- 
puppies, and all that. Mother never made them, but 
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Corn mush 


Egg bread 


Mush biscuit 


Miss Mackey made corn sticks and corn dodgers. 
She would pour the batter in molds for sticks. You 
would eat them warm with butter and they was real 
good. Corn dodgers is like cornbread, but it’s almost 
as thick as the pan. You fill the pan fuller than your 
common cornbread, you might say. For instance, if 
you had a three-inch pan, you’d fill it two inches 
thick. For hushpuppies you used thick batter and 
dropped spoonfuls into hot oil. Some folks added 
chopped onions. 

Corn mush was another big thing. 

We'd take a black iron pot, and boil the water and 
then pour the sifted meal in a little at a time, stir it 
with a spoon or paddle to keep it from sticking, until 
it gets thick and done. We’d eat it with butter and 
milk, often for supper. What was left over, we sliced it 
and fried it for breakfast the next morning. 

Mother would sometimes make egg bread. 

She would use about—well, you see, there was 
eight of us in the family—and she would use at least 
half of a gallon of cornmeal at a time, and enough 
buttermilk to make a thick batter. She’d put eggs in it 
and a teaspoonful of soda. She cooked it in the stove 
and it would look kind of like a cake. The eggs would 
make it just as pretty and yellow. Oh, boy, it was real 
good eating! 

And there was mush biscuit: 

You took meal with about half wheat flour, if I 
remember right. Put it in an iron skillet and boil with 
water until it thickens. Then fix it into biscuits and 
bake. 

When I lived with the Mackeys, Miss Mackey 
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Boston brown 


bread 


cooked some “specials.” She would make Boston 
brown bread, but not too often: 

You take molasses, half'a teacupful, or, if you can’t 
get the molasses, use corn syrup and mix in your 
cornmeal, about a half'a teacupful or until it’s thick- 
ened. And add shortening, butter, margarine, or lard, 
a tablespoonful. Season it with salt. Put it ina can—a 
tin can of some kind, like a tomato can or something 
larger, and put it in hot water and boil it a while, half 
an hour, and make it like mush. Then take it out and 
bake it at 300 degrees until it’s like cake. 


Wheat flour used to be special for the poor people 





bread would cost more than biscuits. But, by 

jingoes, I noticed not too long ago that the chain 
stores had flour for forty-nine cents for five pounds, 
and it was eighty-nine cents for five pounds of 
cornmeal. 

Back in my days, biscuits made from wheat flour 
was special for the poor people. The only Christmas 
that I remember we didn’t have biscuits was during 
the First World War. Sugar was rationed, and wheat 
was not easy to get. There were meatless, wheatless, 
and sugarless days. And coffee and lard was hard to 
get. My daddy didn’t believe in fooling with the dad- 
blame government, no way, form, or fashion. We got 
by. We ate cornbread three times a day. That Christ- 


] never thought I would ever see the time corn- 
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Biscuits 


Salt-rising bread 


mas, Mother made sweet potato cakes. 

If 1 was to make biscuits, I would make them just 
like my mother did. 

I’d add baking soda and seasoning to the flour, 
about two cups-full sifted, and then stir in two 
tablespoons-full or more of lard or butter (lard is the 
best), and then add buttermilk, and mix it all together 
until it’s thick paste, not too sticky. That makes it 
good and light, you know. Mother would put the 
dough on a floured cedar doughboard—they don’t 
make them out of cedar now. She’d put it out or roll 
it out, and use a biscuit cutter. She put the biscuits in 
a pan and baked them in a medium hot oven. Gosh, 
I wish I had one of my mother’s biscuits, now. Of 
course, they can make them pretty good at Hardee's. 

Sometimes Mother made light bread or loaf bread 
and I think what you call salt-rising bread. 

The best way I remember Mother making light 
bread, before she used yeast cakes, was she took a 
Irish potato and boiled it and peeled it, and then 
mashed it up and put it back in some of the potato 
water, and then she added two cups of cornmeal and 
some salt and sugar to that, and covered it with a 
saucer. And she would sit that in the warming closet 
of the stove for about forty-eight hours, and let it rise. 
It would ferment and just push that saucer up. It 
would smell real bad—worse than a sour pickle bar- 
rel or a crock of kraut. It really did. 

And then she would put that salt-rising starter in 
her flour, that she sifted with the shaker sifter, and 
work it in, and let all that dough rise in a warm place. 
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Then she would work that down and put it in loaf 
pans to rise again, and then put the pans into the 
medium-hot stove. 

To make rolls, she would pat or roll out the same 
dough and pinch off just enough to shape each roll, 
and put them on a pan to rise before she baked them. 

Sometimes when she was making rolls, I would sit 
up with her until midnight to get one of them hot 
rolls with butter! But they told us in the army when I 
was in the baking school there: “Fellows, for God- 
sakes, don’t eat none of that hot bread. It’s got so 
much gas in it, it would make you sick.” But what 
Mother made didn’t make you sick. 

While we was waiting for the dough to rise, or the 
rolls to rise or bake, we would be reading quietly, or 
she would be sewing—we didn’t move around and 
shake the floor. The houses, them days, would jar 
when you walked across the floor. Sometimes, one 
of the kids would run around and it would jar the 
bread down—like a cake would fall—and she would 
lose it. Now, of course, houses is firm and they don’t 
shake like that. But back in those days, they laid sills 
on rock pillars and just run a few two-by-six sleepers 
across (they call them floor joists now), and then the 
rough one-by-twelve boards. 

Later on, Mother got to using yeast cakes, from the 
store, which had hops in. The old salt-rising was too 
much trouble and the bread would fall. It didn’t keep 
so good, it didn’t smell too good, but she only made 
enough for three or four days. The bread with the 
yeast cake would hold up better. 

We had pancakes every now and then. Back at 
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Pancakes 


home, my mother, why, of course, she mixed all 
her stuff. 

If I make pancakes, I generally just use a ready mix 
like Aunt Jemima; but if I didn’t have a mix, I would 
use self-rising flour, and just make up a batter with 
eggs and buttermilk and salt—about the same as I 
make for biscuits, but I’d make the batter thin. Then 
I grease my hot frying skillet, and pour the batter in, 
and fry the pancakes on top of the stove. The pan- 
cakes are ready to turn over when they get bubbles 
on the top. 

You know the joke about the lazy cook. She put 
popcorn into the pancake, so she didn’t have to turn 
them over. I might even try it one day! 

Some folks made cottonseed meal bread, others, a 
lot of crackling bread. The Mackeys did, but Mother 
didn’t—it was too rich for us at home. Crackling is 
made from old meats. You just fry the grease out 
until it sort of crackles. After you make the bread 
dough, you stir the cracklings in and bake. It’s real 
good if your stomach can stand it. 


We grew vegetables and foraged for them 





different nowadays. Some folks still believes in 
signs for when to plant things. My daddy and 
mother and practically everybody else all did. They 
never planted any kind of seed with the sign in the 
heart or in what they call the bowels. If you do, it'll 
bring itself to death and it won't set nothing. A good 


] have always grown vegetables, but we do things 
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A chart of the zodiac from one of Mr. Bass’s collection of 
almanacs, used to calculate the best time for sowing seeds. 
Planting under the sign of the twins and the balances 
(May and September) is auspicious; with the sign in the 
heart or bowels (July and August) the crop will “bring 
itself to death.” 


time to plant anything that grows above the ground, 
like beans, watermelons, cucumbers, and canta- 
loupes, and cotton, and okra and butter beans, lima 
beans and soy beans, is in what they call the sign in 
the twins. It shows up on the calendars with two 
little children with their arms wrapped around one 
another. They call it the twins or the arms. And then 
another good time is to plant when the sign is in the 
balances. That’s a real good time to plant most 
anything. 

And the best time to plant anything that grows 
underground, like beets, carrots and turnips, and 
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potatoes, is the sign in the feet, anywhere from the 
knees down. You'll make a better crop by doing that, 
but be sure and don’t plant with the sign in the heart. 

My daddy would plant his Irish potatoes only when 
the sign’s in the feet and the full of the moon. Had to 
be the full of the moon, or as the moon started to 
fullin’. He’d tell me to go out and plow up the ground. 
And I’ve done it when the water would follow the 
plow furrow, because he wanted to get them in, you 
know, while the moon was right. 

Most people don’t bother with signs now. Folks 
rely more on chemicals to get a crop. We don’t use 
natural insecticides any more, though some people 
ask me about them. I tell them what they can use. 
They can get the devil’s shoestring and make a tea (a 
pound of root to two gallons of water and boil for at 
least thirty minutes). Or you can use poke root or 
tomato vine. They'll kill any insect we’ve got on con- 
tact. Not like Sevin dust or some that'll kill later on. 
It don’t stay there, but if you hit the bug, why 
you’ve got him. And some people would recom- 
mend white oak bark, red oak bark, either one. 
We'd be in a whole lot better shape if we used the 
natural insecticides. 

Another way, if you get your land well mulched 
and everything, why, your crop’ll grow so fast that 
the bugs won't bother it too bad. And it'll depend on 
where you plant. If you plant beans where the shade 
comes on them in the evening, the bean beetles is 
not bad at all. They don’t want to work where the 
shade is. Also, if you put radishes in your turnips, 
why, the lice won't get on the turnip greens. And I’ve 
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put marigolds in between tomatoes. And some says 
garlic and catnip is good. You can find other sugges- 
tions in the Organic Gardening magazine I’ve taken for 
some years. 

Folks are not so careful with money now. A lot of 
times in the old days when the frosts came, why, we 
would take pine bark, big pieces of pine bark, and 
push the collard heads over toward the south and 
put the bark on the north side, and sometimes, why, 
we would pull some of them through. 

We would also hill the turnips. You would pile 
them up and put the straw over them about two feet 
deep and then put dirt over the straw about a foot 
and a half or two feet and then put some kind of a 
roof over that to keep the water out and then you 
could go in there. Of course, if you had a root cellar 
—I’ve dug out lots of them—why, you put them in 
the cellar. But you could go in there all through the 
winter, and in the spring, the tops would be grown 
out and they would look just like pale cabbage. 

But a lot of times people didn’t have that, maybe 
didn’t have the luck to make the turnips, so we would 
go out in the fields in low ground and forage for 
what we called the highland or dry-land cress (nowa- 
days some folks calls it upland cress). It was just the 
same as watercress, but it grew on dry land. Some 
folks called them creeses. They’re healthy you know, 
got lots of iron in them. 

The way you got the cress, you took a knife and 
run under it and cut it up out of the ground, and 
then you cut the roots off and washed it real good. 
About five washings it takes to get it in good shape, 
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An “oldtimer’s” push plow is still used by Mr. Bass. 


and then cook it the same way as tame greens with a 
piece of meat or whatever other greens you are going 
to eat with it. Sometimes we put the broadleaf plan- 
tain in. 

I remember the last time that I went into the field 
with my mother, I went with her to get shepherd’s 
purse and highland cress, and boy could she cook 
that stuff! I can cook it pretty good, but it didn’t taste 
like what she cooked. You just ate it with good old 
cornbread, you know, and buttermilk. 

And then we would get what we called, well, my 
mother called, tongue grass, but in fact it is actually 
peppergrass, but anyway, we would pick the pepper- 
grass and the yellow dock and dandelion and, along 
in late April, early May, the poke salad. And black 
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Poke salat 


people mostly gathered wild garlic or wild onions 
out on the creeks and rivers and bottom land, they 
called it. They would pull up or dig up the little 
bulbs. On the onions some of them would be an 
inch in diameter, but generally speaking they would 
be smaller than that. They would cut them up, wash 
them good, and pour hot grease over them and eat 
them like we do any other onion. 

A majority of white people would get the poke 
salad. You call it “‘salat’”” when it’s cooked. It’s a favor- 
ite. You get the young shoots in the spring, but you 
have to parboil them: 

You put them in water and boil for a while, and 
then you pour the water off. And then you put clear 
water back and boil them again until they’re tender. 
You can then flour them or meal them just like you 
do okra and fry them. 

Some folks thought you had to take the poison out 
of other vegetables. Some used to soak cucumbers 
in salt for that. Irish potato is good to take the rank- 
ness out of meat. If you put too much salt in vegeta- 
bles when cooking them, slices of potato will take 
it Out. 

When I was growing up, some folks thought toma- 
toes weren’t good for you. Mother and Dad only 
started to eat tomatoes when they were in Alabama. 
They only cooked them. In my day not too many 
folks ate cold salad. The only things I remembered 
were lettuce and coleslaw. Now folks has more 
education. 

I love wild greens because they’re so healthy for 
you. They got all the minerals that other greens might 
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not have. And they don’t have no fertilizer or insecti- 
cide under them. 


You boiled greens, some folks called it stewing 


URNIP greens and collards and mustard 
greens are the biggest thing around here. If 
you plant them in the spring and in the fall, 
you have greens all the year around. When I had 
teeth and I was out possum hunting or coon hunting 
or rabbit hunting in the daytime, and came across a 
turnip patch, I’d just peel a turnip and eat it, like an 
apple, and boy, it’s good for your stomach. 

The Indians used turnip for coughs and colds. Just 
take sorghum molasses and a turnip, and put them 
in a pot and boil it until the turnip is good and 
tender. They eat the turnip and drank the syrup 
—you can call it a cough syrup—and it would do 
away with a cough or cold. 

Turnip tops and collards are real good, as good a 
tonic as you can get. I always gather turnip tops and 
bring them right out of the field and not let them sit 
around. I wash them real good—generally about 
three or four times. And then wring them—twist 
them with the hand—or cut them with a knife, kind 
of fine like. 

Collards have coarser stems. You cut the whole 
stalk down and then cut the leaves off. You want to 
cut them up thinner than the turnip greens, but after 
a freeze, why, the collards will cook up just as soft, 
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Collards 


and they are sweeter, too. In the summer you have to 
cook collards a good long time. 

Now to cook greens some people use cooking oil 
or something like that, but to give them the old-time 
flavor, you need a piece of fat meat or ham hock, or 
hog lard. Throw it in the pot with your greens and 
salt and cook them until they get good and tender. I 
like everything I cook to be well done. Mother 
cooked them several hours. 

If you’re going to cook a mess of collards for a 
noon meal, after an hour or so of boiling along with 
some fat side meat, about a quarter of a pound for a 
pound of collards—they’ll be done, but they’re not 
so good, though you can eat them. Then you put 
them back on—and cook them for what we calls 
supper, and boy, they’re better. And then the next 
morning you put them back on—you cook them 
again. Just leave them in the pot. If you have enough 
for two or three days, boy, they’re out of this world. 
Nowadays, more and more folks don’t cook the 
strength out of them. Why they cook them only about 
ten minutes. When I was in the army, I think they 
cooked them only about five minutes because they 
was half raw! 

If you want something out of this world, cook the 
mustard tops with turnip greens, about one third 
mustard and two thirds turnips. I used to take me a 
piece of cornbread and get the good tender mustard, 
wash it real good, and put a little salt on it, and eat 
that with cornbread, and boy, I’m telling you that’s 
real good. 

The best way to eat collards and greens is with 
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A demonstration of the practice of protecting collards 
from frost by laying a piece of pine bark against the north 
side of the plant. 
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Relish and pickles 


Apple vinegar 


relish, or hot pepper pickled in vinegar, or just 
vinegar. 

We didn’t make too much relish at home, but the 
Mackeys did. You made it from green tomatoes, green 
peppers, peaches, cucumbers, and cabbage. You 
cooked the whole thing up in vinegar and sugar 
—about equal quantities of each—and canned it in 
the juice from the cooking. Of course, most people 
pickled cucumbers — folks around here generally calls 
them bread-and-butter pickles. Just slice the cucum- 
bers, boil them for a few minutes, add vinegar and 
sugar to taste, and seal in jars. Some neighbors pick- 
led in brine. They used a big barrel for the salt and 
water—strong enough to hold an egg up. Put the 
cucumbers in for six weeks. You’d soak the salt out 
before eating, but they could be so sour they’d give 
you lockjaw. You can do watermelon rind the same 
Way. 

We grew all kinds of hot peppers. You’d heat them 
up with vinegar and pour the vinegar over the greens. 
Pepper sauce we Called it. Of course, lots of people 
used Tabasco sauce. It’s too hot for me. I prefer to 
use just vinegar. 


I wish I could make vinegar like Mother did 


OSH, Mother made good vinegar. Every time 
I’ve tried it, it molds on me. When mother 
peeled apples to dry, to can, or anything, 


she would save the peeling and wash it through three 
or four waters, and put it in a gallon jar, half fill it, and 
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top off the jar with water. She would tie a cloth across 
the top to keep the fruit flies out. She let it sit for 
about six weeks. Then she’d strain it—it had the best 
vinegar smell—into jugs. After it has sit for a week or 
two, something would form on top called “mother.” 
She’d take the mother off; and put it in apple juice 
and would cause it to ferment faster. She made the 
best vinegar in the world; it had no chemicals in it. 

Of course, you can make vinegar out of any kind 
of fruit, and the Indians made it out of all herbs. 

We used a lot of vinegar. It’s a good rust remover. If 
you add it to turpentine, it’s good for furniture. Just 
soak things in vinegar. Mother had a medicine called 
vinegar stew. She’d take apple vinegar and put it in an 
enamel stewer and add hot sugar or honey or molas- 
ses, and cook it a little bit like she was making jelly, 
and, by Ned, you’d take a tablespoon of that for 
hoarseness and sore throat and it would just clear 
that up. 


Some folks just love pot liquor 





nip and other greens. At home we didn’t end 

p with much of it. We left the lid off most of 

the time when we cooked vegetables that grew on 

top of the ground—collards and things. You’d keep 

it on for those that grow below the ground like Irish 

potatoes. I reckon you’d say we cooked the vitamins 
back into the greens. 

Now, Mr. Mackey, he loved his pot liquor. He’d 


Pp: liquor is soup left over from cooking tur- 
u 
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Kraut 


mash cornbread in with it and add pepper sauce. 
Lots of oldtimers still eat it that way. 

I like cabbage cooked with grease until it turns red. 
Now, a friend, Mrs. James—she’s one of the younger 
folks —just boils it in a little water, and adds a little 
salt. It tastes pretty good, but it doesn’t have that 
good old cabbage taste. 

Now, cabbage upsets some people's stomach. Kraut 
juice is better. A feller said he had an ulcer and 
thought he would die. He took cans of kraut juice, 
and swore it made him better. Mother always had 
some juice around. I’ve drunk a lot of kraut juice 
for a sick stomach or a sore throat. Its good for a 
“herniary.” We used to grow a lot of cabbage. We’d 
generally make six to ten gallons of kraut. 

The cabbage would be chopped up real good (you 
could use a can with a jagged top). A layer of cabbage 
was put in the bottom of the container and salt sprin- 
kled on it. Then another layer of cabbage and salt, 
and so on until the container was full. A muslin was 
put over it and it was squashed down with a weight. 
It was left for six weeks and could be eaten anytime. 

It was the idea years ago that if you made kraut in 
the middle of October, it would be bitter, but that’s a 
superstition. Some ate sauerkraut with everything. 
When hamburgers came in, they had sauerkraut on 
them. I reckon it made them healthier than they are 
now. I often eat a hamburger—hillbilly food, some 
calls it. 
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Peas and beans are boiled, too 





mother would put green beans or snap beans 

on the stove, with fat meat and salt, we'll say, 
at eight in the morning for the mid-day meal. If we 
didn’t eat them all, she would cook them again for 
supper and they were lots better. When we had an 
over-production of snap beans, we'd just take a sew- 
ing thread and a needle and sew them. Run the nee- 
dle right halfway through each bean pod and hang 
the thread of them on a nail. Let them hang there 
and dry. They called them shuck beans, some called 
them leather breeches. We’d cook them like fresh 
beans. 

The soup or white beans (Great Northern or Ken- 
tucky Wonder), navy beans, and pintos take a longer 
time to cook. Of course, there weren’t no pintos in 
this part, when I was at home. They had been out 
west all the time, but they just come to Alabama and 
Georgia around the Second World War. 

Some folks just love the red kidney beans. I’ve 
seen a recipe for red beans and rice. I’ve heard of it, 
but in this part of Alabama poor folks don’t eat much 
rice. 

Peas you’d do just about the same way as the beans. 
There was just a host of different kinds. The biggest 
ones around here in the old days were field peas or 
cowpeas— the sugar crowder, whip-poor-will, wild 
goose peas, black-eyed peas—they were for people 
and cattle. Then there was the English or garden 
peas you grew in the garden. We grew a lot of tele- 


B= in my days we cooked lots of beans. My 
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phone peas, which get as high as a man’s head. 

We used to cook the whip-poor-will peas and the 
sugar crowder half a day or more, but the garden 
peas cooked in no time, like some of the field peas. 
The rice pea went quickly like rice, in about thirty 
minutes. 

The dried black-eyed peas that you get in the store 
will cook in no time—about thirty minutes. They’re 
favorites for lots of people. Folks in the South have 
them on New Year's Day with hog’s jowl. The super- 
markets advertise it. It’s said to bring you luck through 
the year. At home we didn’t do it, perhaps that’s why 
we were always poor! 

Now back in the Depression and wartime days, 
Mother—and other folks—would make what they 
called sausage peas. You made patties with the peas, 
just like sausage. You’d add a little flour with them to 
get them to stick together. And then you fried them 
in grease. They were pretty good. A lot of people 
would have them for breakfast. During the Depres- 
sion days, why, they said people eat so many peas 
and rabbits that every time they took a blood test, 
why, their blood was thirty percent pea soup. 


Everybody knows about the roasting ear 


OST everybody knows about the roasting 
ear. Now, it got the name from roasting 
the corn in the shuck. I generally cut off 


the part that fits to the stalk and one inch off the silk 
end and wrap it up in foil. You put it in the oven or 





in ashes. Of course, if you don’t use foil, the ashes 
don’t get through the shuck. 

Most folks boil the corn on the cob, but I can’t eat 
it on account of having no teeth. I takes the corn off: 

When the corn gets so you can dig your thumb in 
and push the grain so the milk will be plentiful, you 
pull the ears. You shuck them and take off the silks. 
Wash them and take a good sharp knife—that is, 
when you are going to cream the corn—and just 
slice the grains off. Then you put the grains in a 
container—skillet or stewer—and add seasoning: 
bacon drippings, hog lard, margarine, or butter (say 
two ounces for two teacupfuls corn). I add a little 
sugar to taste. 

Cook it slow like oatmeal. If it’s tender or sweet 
corn, for ten or fifteen minutes. If it’s field corn like 
Hickory King or Tennessee Red Cob, cook twenty to 
twenty-five minutes. You can eat it with other vegeta- 
bles. Daddy loved it with tomatoes. He said he only 
learned to eat tomato when he moved to Alabama, 
folks didn’t eat tomato when he was growing up. Cut 
the tomato up as much as you like and cook it in 
with the corn. 


We always fried in iron skillets 





early as you can in the spring. It’s a good idea to 
start them in little pots, and just set the whole 
pot out. Or you can put them in a drinking cup and 
set it out. Then you’ve got time because you won't get 


] F you grow squash, you want to plant them as 
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Squash, okra, 


cucumbers, 


eggplant 


these here cucumber worms. They will just ruin them 
if you don’t get ahead of them. 

To fry yellow summer squash, I just slice them up 
about a quarter-of-an-inch thick, the round way, and 
then I flour them or meal them. Lately, I’ve been 
using meal. And then | put them in hot grease or 
cooking oil in the skillet and fry them. A lot of peo- 
ple likes them brown, but on account of my not 
having no teeth, why, I just put a cover over mine, 
and just let them fry and steam until they get real 
soft. It’s easy, but, now, if you want them brown, why, 
you don’t put the cover over them. 

Now it’s best to bake winter squash. In the old 
days, we only had cushaws. You cut them into large 
pieces and bake for about an hour. Add honey to 
taste. The blooms of the squash are good too. You 
don’t see cushaws much any more, but there’s lots of 
fancy looking squash. 

I fry okra and cucumbers—you cut these length- 
wise — the same way, meal them, in cornmeal or flour. 
They will cook in just a little while. The Mackeys 
thought my okra was out of this world. The way they 
would fry okra—real brown—it would get hard on 
them. Eggplant is another vegetable you do the same 
way. Most gardeners used to raise them, but I don’t 
see them around much anymore, except in the 
supermarket. 

Sweet potatoes have been as popular as Irish pota- 
toes. About fifty-fifty. Now it’s more Irish potatoes. 
Some folks have thought sweet potatoes were not so 
healthy, but we didn’t think that way at home. Mother 
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Sweet potatoes 


used sweet potato in biscuits, they were really more 
like pancakes. 

She just put cooked sweet potato in a bowl and 
mashed them up, you know, and added one egg 
—one to about a pound of potato—and sweet milk, 
and stirred it up. Flattened it thin, just like you were 
frying a pancake. Sometimes she added flour to get 
the right consistency and to make them more cake- 
like. We had a lot of them when we couldn't get 
flour during the First World War. 

Frying potatoes is simple. You boil them first, and 
peel them and slice them. 

When we had Irish potatoes, we boiled them or 
roasted them. We didn’t mash them often, but that’s 
the southern way of cooking. French fries were not 
cut like now, but in thin flat pieces. 

Around the 1950s Jerusalem artichokes—it’s actu- 
ally a sunflower—started to get around in this area. 
Some folks eats them like potatoes, but you can eat 
them raw. One feller I know ate them like candy. I 
used to grow them. They made good money, ’cause 
it don’t take many plants to make a bushel. They’ve 
got what’s called vegetable insulin. I don’t know why 
more folks don’t eat them. 


Oldtimers dried any kind of wild fruit 


OLKS around here eat a lot of fruit. Apple 
trees are all over, they live a long time. Lots of 


folks have a peach tree, but they’re short-lived. 
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Now the pear tree is different, it lasts a long time, like 
a Supreme Court judge. 

Oldtimers dried any kind of wild fruit they could 
get their hands on: persimmons—they kind of taste 
like prunes—blackberries, huckleberries, but you 
can’t dry the grape, muscadine, scuppernong, or sum- 
mer grape we have here. 

I still dry apples to have them through the winter. 
All you do is wash the apples and peel them. Slice 
them up and spread them on dryers, you can put 
them on a cloth. Some folks sprinkle sulfur on them 
to stop the worms. But two or three days after they’re 
dried in the sun, I put them in a hot oven for a few 
minutes. That kills the worms. Some folks forget that 
when you cook them they swell up, about three 
times, and overflow the pot if you’re not careful! 

Peaches was another big thing. You don’t peel 
them. Just halve them and break the seed out and 
dry them. We also dried the sweet potatoes. And 
pumpkin — that’s another thing but more in the corn- 
raising country. It didn’t happen too much here in 
this part, but in east Tennessee and North Carolina 
where they raised corn and things, why, they dried 
the pumpkin. They took and peeled it and strung it 
on a string, and hung it up and let it dry, you know. 
And then you soaked it overnight before you went to 
cook it. That was another way that we got by back in 
the old days. Now we have got freezers and all the 
different ways to keep the things. 
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Baked peaches 


Everyone knows apples are a real nutritious food 





food. I use apple tree bark in my boarhog 

tonic. I make it with angelico root, what they 
call boarhog root in this part of Alabama. The old 
saying is: ‘An apple a day keeps the doctor away, and 
an onion a day keeps everybody away.” You don’t get 
the varieties of apple in the supermarkets like you 
used to. The Yates apple was a big one. It’s got a bad 
taste until the autumn—bit like kerosene. It never 
gets mellow, just crisp. We used to put them up in 
barrels—a layer of apples, a layer of sand, and so 
on—and they’d last through the year. 

I can’t eat an uncooked apple because I’ve no teeth, 
but I love a peach. The peach tree is a drugstore all to 
itself, but we can’t talk about that here. 

I’ve always liked to experiment. The first time I 
baked peaches—of course, I’d often fried them— 
why, Mother said, “Tom, I never heard of a baked 
peach!” 

We had a lot of these clingstone peaches. They 
called them White English, and they was really white, 
great big rascals, so I washed some that didn’t have 
no worms and put them in a baking pan with a little 
sugar, and put foil over them, and put them in the 
stove at about 300 for about twenty or twenty-five 
minutes, just for the world like you do apples. They 
was just as juicy, you know, and gosh plum, what a 
good flavor! From then on, Mother baked peaches 
every year. The fact of the business is, she baked a 
bunch of them and canned them for winter. 


H VERYONE knows apples are a real nutritious 
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Cobbler pies 


Lots of folks ate fruit cobbler pies. Oh, boy! Mother 
made them out of anything—apples, blackberries, 
huckleberries, peaches, and plums. We grew or gath- 
ered all these things in our homeplace. When the 
huckleberries got almost half-grown, we made green 
huckleberry pie. And was that fine, because we went 
all winter, you know, without many pies. 

And if we didn’t have fresh or dried or canned 
fruit, Mother would make what they call vinegar pie. 
It eats pretty good. A few times she made cobbler 
pie out of wood sorrel! Wood sorrel tastes like sour 
vinegar. She would sweeten it, of course. Sweet potato 
was another thing, just mashed with, say, buttermilk 
and seasoning. 

The way she made cobbler pie, she would make 
dumplings just like she would make biscuit dough, 
but the way I remember, she didn’t put no soda or 
baking powder in—just flour, seasoning, and liquid. 
She'd roll out the dough right thin, and puta layer of 
that in the pan. If she was making a big apple pie, she 
would put in a layer of raw or stewed apples with 
sugar, and a layer of dumpling strips —crossed. Then 
she would put another layer of fruit, and a top layer 
of rolled-out batter. She’d put the cobbler pie in the 
medium-hot stove and just bake it. 

So cobbler is easy to make. Gosh plum, when you 
cut in them, they was just as tender as could be. 

Thad a lady—she is moved now— but she brought 
me a blackberry cobbler last year and she had two 
layers of the blackberries in the pie and, oh boy, it 
was really out of this world! I’ve never made a cob- 
bler, myself. I always just make the little pan pies. 
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Vinegar pie 


The last pan pie I made, I was over at the super- 
market, and I bought some blueberries and told the 
fellow that was running the place that I was going to 
make a blueberry pan pie. He said, “Oh, I wish you’d 
make me one.” 

I went ahead and made two little pies, and had to 
flag him down—he lives below me. He took it home 
with him, but I said, “Son, this won’t be like your 
mother’s pie.’ The next time I seen him, he said, 
“Mother's pie, your foot, she wanted to know how 
you made that one.’ 

I said I didn’t do a thing in the world but use the 
berries and sugar. I bought the shell and I made the 
crust on top with vanilla wafers—put them in a 
grinder and just put the crumbs over the fruit for the 
crust. 

Now, Mother, when we cooked berries or any kind 
of fruit for a pie, she waited until it cooled to put the 
sugar in, because it don’t take as much sugar to 
sweeten anything that is cool as it does hot. She tried 
to save all she could. 

A vinegar pie is just a whole pan full of dumpling 
strips, instead of fruit. You make the dumplings and 
put them in a baking pan. And then you pour the 
vinegar over the dumplings and then you add sugar 
to taste. Some people like some more and some less, 
you know. It foams as you do it. And then you set the 
pie in the stove and bake it until it’s brown. It’s not as 


good as apple pie! 
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Moonshiners used to make persimmon brandy 





wonderful to eat after the first frost falls. Lots 

f folk still make jelly out of it. You make it the 

same as the other fruit, but you have to add acid or 
Sure-jell. 

In the old days lots of moonshiners made persim- 
mon brandy. Just let the fruits sour and ferment and 
then distil. Some folks preferred the brandy to the 
corn whiskey, they said it was milder. 

Of course, persimmon is an old southern medi- 
cine. It’s real astringent, a real good medicine. A tea 
from the bark is good for the sore mouth, to stop 
blood diarrhea, thrash, and good to soak one’s feet 
in if you have athlete’s foot. The fruit when it is unripe 
is as good as the bark. 


Preven is a wonderful tree. The fruit is 
oO 


The pecan and walnut are kinfolks, you know 


E’VE always had lots of pecans and wal- 
nuts around here, they’re kinfolks, you 
know. Lots of folk used them in old-time 


candy pullings. Mother did it once in a while. You 
know, where they take a whole lot of molasses and 
sugar and add nuts and flavoring and then pull it and 
turn it over, just like making bread. Just keep turning 
to get it soft, you know, and maybe one person takes 
one end of it and another the other end and they 
would pull it out into sticks. She didn’t make pecan 
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oy uy wi ye as td”. 


Mr. Bass speaks of the value of walnuts that he will harvest 
from this “grand old tree.” 
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pies, they didn’t come big into our area until the 
nineteen-fifties. 

Peanuts have always been something of a candy. 
Folks have always snacked on them. In this part of 
the country, I don’t know of many people that ever 
boiled them. Now, down in Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi, why, they have festivals where they have the 
boiled peanuts and they elect a queen. At one time 
they raised them here for a commercial crop, along 
with the cotton, but it didn’t go over too well. 

I had a company that wanted me to sell roasted 
peanuts in the shell, and so I wondered how they 
done it. I experimented about it and took some pea- 
nuts in salty water and boiled them, and then I roasted 
them. Boy, you talk about good eating, it was real 
good! 

I eat peanut butter a whole lot now. It used to 
come in little jars, I don’t know how many I have 
around. The women used the jars to make glasses of 
jelly. 


Hog killing was a big occasion 


E never did eat too much meat or fish at 
\ | home. We had more meat, though, at hog- 
killing time, in the fall. We'd try to kill the 


hogs in the full of the moon in November. We’d have 
a barrel and a big wash pot, and boil the water just as 
hot as it could get. If you had enough men, they’d 
have a sixty-gallon wood barrel. Of course, later on, 
they’d use steel drums, but in my boyhood days, 
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we'd use a wood barrel. They’d soak the whole hog 
in the hot water. Then they’d pull it out and take a 
sharp knife and scrape the hair off it. The skin would 
be just as pretty and white. We’d hang it up on a 
gambrel, take the entrails out, they’d lay it down and 
chop it up—the hams, the shoulders, the side meat, 
the ribs, the backbone, and all that. 

Mother cooked the heart and kidneys, and some- 
times she would cook the lungs, and of course the 
liver. She would boil the spare ribs, and then she 
would put them in the stove and bake them. Some- 
times, she would bake Irish potatoes or sweet pota- 
toes around them. She’d add sage or something like 
that. We had homemade catsup that we'd put on the 
spare ribs. The catsup had tomatoes, vinegar, sugar, 
and several kinds of flavoring. 

At home we didn’t have ham often. We generally 
sold the ham meat and eat the shoulder meat. We'd 
generally eat what we couldn't sell and sell what we 
could sell. Mother would bake or boil the ham, but 
one of the popular ways is just slice it and fry it with 
eggs. Ham and eggs you know, and the bird’s eye 
gravy, most folks calls it red-eye gravy. It’s just the 
gravy from cooking the ham. Some people would 
add coffee to the gravy, but my mother didn’t. She 
just made it plain, sometimes adding a little water. 

We never had any dealings with chittlings, but I 
seen people make them. We threw the entrails away. 
What you do is to split the entrails open. And put 
them in a tub of water or some kind of container 
and wash all the inside stuff out of them. Then soak 
them overnight and wash them out again. And then 
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they are ready to fry in deep fat. They are real popu- 
lar. One feller told me, “I can eat a chittling as long as 
from here to Atlanta, Georgia.” 


Smoking meat was an old tradition 





them days up to we'll say the sixties. All the 

farmers did it. Now, there was some people 
who wasn’t able to own a smokehouse. This was 
half-renters, both black and white, sharecropping for 
half the corn and half the cotton to pay the rent. If 
they had a hog, the landlord would smoke it for 
them. 

The first thing you do is just gather your green 
hickory wood in the smokehouse. Hickory was best, 
you could use sourwood, or sassafras, but some folks 
didn’t like the odor of sassafras, I don’t know why. 
Apple is used in the apple-raising country. 

The smokehouse generally didn’t have a floor in it, 
just the ground, you know. Right in the middle you 
would hang the meat up like hanging up clothes. Up 
high, and then you would wait until it got dry. After it 
dried out—then it wouldn't spoil—you built a fire 
of hickory (or what you use) down under it, close 
the doors, and then just let that smoke go all around 
the meat. It would eventually turn the meat kind of'a 
brown color, and give it the smoke flavor. 

If the flies was bad when it was warm weather, 
why, you’d throw red pepper on the fire. But you 


Snes meat was an old tradition back in 
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couldn’t go in the smokehouse while it was in there, 
it would take your breath. 

And sometimes they would sugar cure the ham 
—smoked ham or ham that had been salted down. 
They would take molasses and brown sugar—some 
would put in black pepper and spices—and mix the 
brown sugar in with the molasses and put that all 
over the ham. And they would wrap it in brown 
paper. Them days when you went into a store, they 
didn’t put anything in a paper sack. They had rolled 
paper, kind of like paper towel these days, for wrap- 
ping and tied it with a string. They would wrap this 
ham and let it hang there, you know, a while and let 
the sugar and all soak in, and Lord, it was just out of 
this world! Can't find anything like that anymore. Of 
course, they speed the animals along now and I 
reckon that’s what makes the meats so tough. 


I’ve ground sausage from supper ’til midnight 


F course, we had lots of sausage from the 
() hog. I’ve ground sausage from supper ’til 
midnight. The next day after the hog kill- 
ing, the womanfolks, well, I helped too, we'd pack 
them sausages and dry them and put them down in 
fruit jars and pour grease over them and seal them. 
Oh boy, in the summertime, they’d open them jars 
of sausage up, and it was just like they’d been killed 
the day before. 
Lots of times folks would take the entrails of the 
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hog and turn it wrong side out and really wash it real 
good, you know. Good and clean, and then they 
would stuff that kind of like our weenies, and they 
would smoke the whole works. And another way 
with sausage, some would take white muslin, made 
by the women, a little sack you know, and they would 
put the sausage in there and press it flat. And they 
would hang that up in the cellar or basement and 
would keep it, you know, and they would smoke that 
a lot. 


Folks would purify the chickens 


ACK in my days we’d eat chickens about aver- 
B:« Never did kill one off the yard. A lot of 

folks would, you know. But we'd fatten the 
chickens, purify them, they would say. A chicken is 
just like a possum, it'll eat anything, but after you 
purify it, why, it’s all right. When you purified it, 
you’d put it in a chicken coop or pen, and just give it 
plain food. 

I've helped get lots of chickens ready. I’ve shot lots 
of them for ladies. But a lot of people would just 
chop the chicken’s head off: Then you’d take a bowl 
of hot water as hot as it can be and dip the chicken in 
that, and pull it out, and just pick the feathers out. 

Some people would skin the chicken and get the 
feathers out that way, you know. I’ve heard of other 
ways, but I’ve never seen them. They say you can 
wrap a chicken in brown paper and burn the feath- 
ers off. 
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Some folks cooked real tough chickens, but you 
could add a little vinegar or soda to make them ten- 
der. I’ve heard about putting nails in the water or 
one into the chicken to make it tender, but I don’t 
know anyone who’s tried it. 

A poor man’s meal was chicken feet, we didn’t eat 
them at home. It’s best to parboil them, and then fry 
them in a skillet. You want to flavor them and add 
onions or something. 


We'd build up the cattle and mules and hogs 


1. HERE was many different things that we fed 
to the cattle to build up their system. As a 
tonic, we give them ratsvein or bark from pop- 
Jar roots roasted in the stove and then crumbled. And 
also white ash bark or sometimes prickly ash to tone 
up their appetite. If they wouldn't eat, we would give 
them just ragweed. For the hogs we would give char- 
coal, and then cook up a lot of poke salat with a lot 
of grease, and feed that to them. The poke salat didn’t 
have a bit of poisonous effect on them. Boy, them 
sons-of-a-gun just got as slick as a ball, as a button, 
after taking a bunch of that poke salat! 





I’ve always trapped a lot 





muskrat, possums, coon, mink, bobcat, beaver, 


] ’VE always trapped a lot—fur-bearing animals, 
and others. We trapped possums ’cause we could 
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Wild meat 


sell the fur and the meat. You catch them on dry 
land, where you find persimmon trees and pokeber- 
ries and wild grapes. You can bait with sardines or 
rabbit or chicken entrails or just any kind of meat. 
We just caught worlds of them and you don’t have to 
worry about covering your trap very much. 

Racoon was one of the easy things we caught, and 
it brought good money. We didn’t have baking foil 
back then, but you can just wrap it around the trig- 
ger of the trap and set it down in the water. Well, the 
coon comes along at night, sees that foil shining, 
taps it with its foot, and gets caught. 

There are two different ways to get the hair or fur 
offanimals. One way is like you do for a chicken, just 
take scalding water, as hot as you can get it, and dip 
the animal in that. If it’s a possum, you can hold it by 
the tail and dip it in scalding water. Then you just 
pull the fur off and wash that pretty white skin. Then 
you take a butcher knife or something and scrape 
the skin and wash it again. 

Now, I never did take just the fur off, because I skin 
mine, and get the entrails out at the same time. But 
when the fur’s off or the animal is skinned, then you 
cut the meat up like chicken. 

You generally parboil any wild meat, like you would 
poke salat. You boil it in water for a while and then 
you pour that water off. That gets the wild taste out. 
Then you cook it again in fresh water. 

Some people bakes the meat after they boil it, or 
they barbecues it over a fire. 

The way that most people would cook a coon or a 
possum is to boil it until the meat comes off the 
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Squirrel or rabbit 


bone, then they put the meat in a baking pan and 
add all kinds of seasoning. 

Some would put in bay leaves, sassafras leaves (or 
you could push in pieces of sassafras root) or sage 
leaves—just whatever flavoring they might like to 
have, and then bake that real good. 

The possum is rich in fats, you know. It roasts in its 
own fat. And a coon is fat enough, most of the time. 
It would take about thirty minutes to roast either one 
at about 250 degrees after you boiled it, but it should 
be roasted until it’s brown. 

I never did eat wild meat myself. I have caught 
hundreds of rabbits, but not eaten one. Of course, 
rabbit pie used to be real popular. My folks was just 
crazy about wild meat. A coon is the cleanest animal 
we know of. They wash everything they eat— makes 
no difference what it is. 

You cook a squirrel or a rabbit the same way you 
would coon or possum. The fact is, if it’s a young 
rabbit, why, you would dress it and fry it just like you 
would chicken, and the same way with a squirrel. 
You don't have to parboil a rabbit. Mother made 
sawmill gravy for the rabbit. It’s a dry meat. 

Just like the Irishman said. He caught one, you 
know, and had it under his arm. And he was talking. 
“T’m going to make Molly make me some hash and 
some of this and that.’ 

And about that time the rabbit got away. And he 
said, “Go, darn it. You are dry meat anyway.” 
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I used to fish some 


E and Dad fished some in the Coosa River. 
M If we caught more than we wanted our- 

self, we'd sell some. As far as fishing for 
the market, we didn’t. Back then the Coosa River 
here was full of eels. We caught lots of eels. You can 
catch an eel with just ’most anything. People’d eat 
the eels just like fish. They skinned them. And then 
most of the folks took a pair of pliers and pulled the 
backbone out, they said that the backbone would 
make it strong tasting. I never did eat eel. Looked too 
much like a snake to me. Some claims that an eel is a 
male catfish, but now we don’t know about that. 

We caught a good many of the blue cat and lots of 
mud cat or yellow cat. And a lot of drum. We never 
did catch no red horse. Dad kept thinking he would. 
They say there’s some red horse in this river, but not 
too many because it’s too slow moving. 

Dad would make dough balls for bait. He’d take 
flour and some onions and put it in a pan with a 
little water and boil it. It would get tough and he’d 
pinch offa ball of that and put it on the hook. And 
we used a lot of cut-up fish and liver for bait. 





You can hardly kill turtles 





them, and I’ve skinned several for old people. 
You take the turtle and first cut off the head. You 
can hardly kill them. They’ll flop in the pan when 


] ’VE never caught turtles, but Dad loved to eat 
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you fry them! Anyways, put them on their back and 
take a good sharp knife and rip the underpart off and 
skin the legs out. 

Folks says turtle got seven different kinds of meat 
—like chicken, beef, pork, lamb, and fish. Now, the 
young turtles you just fry, but the bigger ones you’d 
parboil first. 


Some said squirrel broth was best 





but at home we didn’t have much beef: Most 

oldtimers used chicken soup or squirrel broth. 
Some said squirrel broth was best. Dress a squirrel 
and boil it in a quart of water for thirty minutes. 

You would thicken the soup, if you wanted, with 
arrowroot. Arrowroot on its own is real nutritious. 
When my daddy was sick, he ate cracked wheat often, 
just boiled in water. 

Another popular food was corn soup, actually sim- 
ilar to the mush, but thinner. You made a paste of the 
kernels and cooked it with water until it was as thick 
as you wanted. 

If Dad had a real bad stomach, he would have milk 
toast. There are lots of ways to make that. Mother 
would first brown the bread and then she would put 
it in a bowl or something, and pour the milk over it, 
and add the sugar. Now, the way they made it in the 
army, why, they toasted the bread and dipped it in 
honey and milk, and put it back in the stove and 


B=: tea was highly recommended for the sick, 
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browned it, you know. They didn’t add spice, but 
some folks does. 

Another one for people with a bad stomach was to 
crumble soda crackers in warm milk. Nowadays, I 
generally recommend buttermilk. 


Mother didn’t make many medicines 


OTHER didn’t make many medicines, 

M but every home had a salve and liniment. 

My great-grandparents, Ward, brought a 

recipe for salve from England. Mother would make it 

for the family and a few neighbors. Sometimes she’d 

sell it at fifty cents a jar. She’d make it by boiling the 

jimsonweed leaves to cook out the fluid. Then she’d 

strain out the leaves and add the hog tallow, honey, 
and sometimes a bit of homemade tobacco. 

I remember one customer particularly. Mr. Lowe 
here at Leesburg was a mail carrier. He rode a horse 
to carry the mail and he had hemorrhoids. It was 
rough. He had been operated on a time or two. This 
salve would give him ease. He kept it all the time. I 
noticed he gave Dad a whole lot more than Dad 
charged him. 

I use the same formula in making my salve, but 
I’ve added several more ingredients which make it 
much better. They just had this one herb in there 
which belongs to the nightshade family. People didn’t 
like the greasiness and odor. 

One of the biggest things I have calls for is the Bass 
rub. Country folks get lots of aches and pains from 
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Bass Quick Rub salve in process. “It’s too hot and smelly to 
make indoors. Sometimes I can’t make enough to satisfy 
everyone.’ 


78 hard work. I’ve copies of the formula I give out, but 
people still want me to make it. 


(How To Make Bass Quick Rub) 

You use one pint of green rubbing alcohol 
One pint of vinegar one pint of house hold 
Ammonia and two blocks of camphor gum and 
Two table spoonsful of turpentine. Mix all in 
A jar, the alcohol vinegar and ammonia, camphor 
And turpentine. Let set over night and you 
Have a rubb that will ease all pain. This my 
Own recipe and I have sold this rub for many 
Years. But I am past 74 years old so want to 
Pass it on to other folks, it will kill the 
Bite of bees, etc; also poison oak, ivy 
Etc; good luck. 


At Christmas, Mother generally made a few pies 


7 HANKSGIVING, Christmas, New Year’s Day 





weren't much of a big thing with us in the old 

days. Generally we didn’t do anything but work. 

And as far as Christmas at our home, Mother gen- 

erally made biscuits, a few pies, and sometimes she’d 

make what we call a fruitcake. Actually, it wasn’t a 
fruitcake like the ones people makes now. 

Fruitcake She took dried apples and stewed them, cooked 
them real good. And then she’d bake about three 
common pie-pan cakes—with biscuit dough—and 
they was about an inch and a half thick. She’d put 
one of them on the plate and then she'd take this 
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Teacakes 


cooked apples, sweetened, and she’d put a layer of 
apples and if she didn’t have apples, she would use 
peaches. Then she’d put another of these cakes on 
top of that, and then another layer of apples on it. 
And sometimes she’d make it three layers high. She 
generally baked this cake about a week or ten days 
before Christmas and she’d add some of the apple 
juice, and oh, Lord, that cake would just get as moist 
and it’d be just as soft, and you're talking about real 
eating when you hadn't had no cake or nothing since 
the Christmas before. We'd all crowd around, you 
know, and just wait for the time for her to start cut- 
ting that cake. 

And then she’d make a sackful of teacakes some- 
times. That was one of my favorites at home. So easy 
to make, you know. All you did is make up a dough 
like for biscuit, but just add sugar and eggs and milk, 
you know, stir it up and bake them right thin. Folks 
didn’t have much extra at Christmas. Mother might 
kill a chicken and have sausage. For the general run 
of people, why, most of the time it was chicken. And 
that was the only extra we’d have at Christmas. 

I think she made a potato chocolate cake some- 
times. Folks made it a lot during the First World War. 
I don’t remember the recipe, but it contained mashed 
potato, flour or meal, and chocolate. 

At the Mackeys things were different, but they didn’t 
take too much trouble with holidays either. But often 
they had a table with chicken, beef-steak, and pies 
for Thanksgiving. Turkey was not so popular then, 
like it is now. 

Nowadays people get into Thanksgiving and Christ- 
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mas in a bigger way. More money is being spent by 
the poor people than by the rich in the old days. 
Welfare has made a big difference. Money comes 
easy and they spend it easy. 

We didn’t generally have many visitors, but Daddy 
always reckoned he could tell when someone was 
coming. He knew all the old sayings. One, you know, 
is if your nose itches, why, there is somebody com- 
ing to visit you. Generally the worse the itch, the 
more bothersome the person that is a going to visit 
you is. Sometimes it’s kind of hard not to believe in 
these things, because sometimes they actually turn 
out to be just like the people says. Now, I am super- 
stitious in one sense of the word. I won't start any- 
thing on a Friday, if I possibly can, unless I can finish 
it. 


You eat Brunswick stew at church gatherings 


OLKS always ask me about Brunswick stew, 

fre I don't know a thing about it. It’s eaten 

mostly at church gatherings. Around here the 
churches make a lot of money out of it. 

They used to have what they call chicken frizz—I 
don’t know why they call it that. It wasn’t a thing in 
the world but just having a big pot, hold anywhere 
from five to ten to fifteen gallons, and they would kill 
a dozen or more chickens and just cut them up and 
throw them in there and boil the whole thing 
together. And then they would have the broth you 
know, and all, and sometimes they would make 
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dumplings. They would have everyone eat them. I 
don’t go to them often—there was always too much 
work to be done. Of course, it was a good place to 
play my harmonica and tell jokes. 

There were two fellows a-riding a mule one time 
back in the old cotton-picking days. And they was a 
riding along, you know, and one said to the other, 

“You know, Rasmus, you know what I would like 
to have tonight for supper?” 

And Rasmus said, “No, I don’t.” 

“Well, I'd love to have a good fat possum with 
sweet potatoes baked around it.” 

And Rasmus said, “Shut your mouth, you'll make 
this mule throw.” 

The fellows went on and finally they caught a pos- 
sum. They cooked it and was going to eat it for sup- 
per. But old Rasmus, he decided he would talk the 
other fellow out of it, leaving it until morning. 

He said, “Let’s just drink buttermilk tonight. We'll 
eat that possum in the morning for breakfast.” 

And so after old Moe agreed, he went to sleep. 
Now, Rasmus, he gets up and eats the possum, and 
then piled the bones around old Moe’s mouth. 

And by Ned, Moe waked up the next morning, 
you know, and old Rasmus, he just come raising 
sand. 

“Doggone, you low-down timer, you went and ate 
every bit of that possum and didn’t give me the least 
bit of it.” 

Old Moe, he said, “Well, I tell you right now, 
Rasmus, if] ate that possum, it sure lays mightily light 
on my stomach.’ 
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Things are always changing 





HESE days people are always asking me how 

things have changed. I can’t open my mouth 

and the tape recorder goes. I’ve told you a big 
thing is, people don’t cook and garden so much like 
they did in my days. Lots of farmers got to be big 
farmers, and the little man, you know, went out. Now 
the big farmer doesn’t even raise a garden, and then 
he claims he is going broke. 

I’ve done some farming in one way or another all 
my life, and the farmer’s not supposed to be a city 
man. He is supposed to be with nature, but now 
they are riding a four- or five-thousand-dollar tractor, 
and it’s more comfortable than our automobiles. They 
want to live high on the hog. 

You almost see more of them in the supermarket 
than you do people who don’t have a crop. 

A farmer friend several years ago was getting paid 
sixty-five cents a bushel for his corn. He went into 
the store and paid eighty cents for ten pounds of 
meal, and I said to him, “Mr. Burke,’ I said, “my 
goodness, man, what are you spending?” 

He said, “Tommie, we haven't time to go to the 
mill?” 

And I said to him, “That’s the reason you’re not 
getting any big money.” 

They don’t even have their own cow, and they quit 
raising hogs! 


AFTERTHOUGHT S 
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Food habits, especially among the elderly 


R. Bass has ‘always known” that eating 
M hog jowl and black-eyed peas on New 
Year’s Day brings luck and prosperity 
throughout the year, but for a long time he has not 
eaten such fare. Recent studies about educating the 
public on healthful eating habits have shown the 
difficulty in making generalizations about food hab- 
its and, indeed, about what America is eating. Cer- 
tainly, Mr. Bass’s recollections and comments do not 
permit generalizing about eating patterns in his 
region. He admits he has always been “different,” 
even from members of his own family, since he has 
avoided eating wild meat and has not drunk much 
milk. On the other hand, detailed information from 
a perceptive seventy-nine-year-old prompts com- 
ment, if only for his change in eating habits during 
the past few years, and because he now belongs to 
the rural elderly, the large group of citizens whose 
social and medical situations are attracting new con- 
cerns and attention. 
That cultural and social factors shape personal food 
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choices, like those described by Mr. Bass, is well 
known, though the resultant mix of constancy and 
change is rarely made clear. Mr. Bass notes numerous 
changes in his area, ranging from the growing popu- 
larity of Jerusalem artichoke and pinto beans to the 
overall impact of supermarkets, all tending to under- 
mine regional differences in the United States. But an 
obvious characteristic of his life is its persistent fea- 
tures. Like many people, his favorite foods evoke early 
memories and have not changed over a long life. He 
still grows corn and other vegetables, and appreci- 
ates that “three meals a day is good for you,” although, 
like many people, he does not follow this precept. 
On reading Mr. Bass’s recollections, one easily dis- 
cerns his nostalgia. Although memories of food 
cooked by his mother and Miss Mackey are laced 
with sentiment associated with a happy family life, 
he is firmly convinced that in the “old days” food 
was tastier than it is today. This view, we feel, is not 
due to a decline in his sensitivity to taste, so com- 
mon with many elderly people; he still becomes 
ecstatic when eating greens long cooked with grease, 
and cornbread made the “‘old way.” 

Mr. Bass’s very positive views about traditional 
foods, especially cornbread and hominy, seem to 
embody the feeling that southern food is a part, a 
symbol, of the independence of the rural South. He 
rebuts strongly criticisms about southern food, except 
perhaps over-cooking vegetables, and his views 
embrace a defensiveness about the South in general, 
despite his own ambivalent feelings toward many 
aspects of southern life. 
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Though his defensiveness and pride in self-suffi- 
ciency reinforce constancy, his eating habits have 
become somewhat casual since he has lived alone, 
and friends worry about the smallness of his appe- 
tite. Contributing to the change is his expanding 
herbal practice. This has given him, he says, less time 
to cook, which allows him to enjoy the commercial 
hamburger and biscuit. Like more and more people, 
he now snacks and eats out far more than in the “old 
days.” 

Yet the new “freedom” raises various nutrition 
questions. Like many elderly people, he only tries 
“new” food ifit does not upset his stomach; since he 
anticipates that many will, and because he has no 
teeth or dentures, he is conservative in what he tries. 
He has concerns, too, over some modern foods 
—“jjunk foods’ — because they have been linked to 
various medical problems. For this and other rea- 
sons associated with his herbal practice, he has 
become an enthusiastic advocate of commercial vita- 
mins and minerals, many of which he takes himself: 
In listening to his testimonials, one readily under- 
stands why so many elderly people, both rural and 
urban—even apart from physical or psychological 
factors that influence food habits—take vitamins, 
minerals and amino acids, which range from vitamin 
E, with its promise of preventing aging, to trypto- 
phan, widely promoted for treating depression and 
as a sleep aid. 

Precise reasons for nutritional problems in an 
elderly person are often difficult to pinpoint, for many 
variables — including constipation, diarrhea, decrease 
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in taste sensitivity, depression, and dental problems 
—mnay be at play. Mr. Bass’s remarks serve as a 
reminder that other less well-known factors—per- 
ceptions, even fads, about food—may contribute to 
an elderly person’s eating habits. One example—an 
instance of his defensiveness about southern food 
—is that the enjoyment of greens, lengthily cooked 
with grease, over-rides his understanding that the 
food value is reduced by the cooking. On the other 
hand, some foods like buttermilk and peach gain in 
their reputations for “goodness” from specific medi- 
cal uses associated with them. Any food, too, cooked 
in an iron pot is considered especially healthful 
because “iron is added” during cooking. 

If relatives, friends, and health professionals wish 
to alter and improve the eating habits of an elderly 
person beyond the short term, they must take into 
account their attitudes, perceptions, and traditional 
beliefs. Many studies, often surveys, have stressed this, 
but we believe that the nuances that appear in Mr. 
Bass’s recollections serve as a salutary reminder that 
attitudes toward and biases about food can be very 
subtle, and much effort—beyond that of question- 
naires—may be necessary to uncover them. 


The nutritional value of foods 

a SS a | a a 
Because of the many associations between food and 
health that Mr. Bass makes, some comments on nutri- 
tional values are offered here, especially as a response 
to the question whether the poor nutritional repu- 
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tation— one reinforced by the impact of pellagra—of 
certain southern foods is justified. Of course, atti- 
tudes toward southern food are partly colored by 
longstanding opinions about American food in gen- 
eral. For example, American authors Catherine E. 
Beecher and Harriet Beecher Stowe were taking 
Americans to task in 1869; they were just two of the 
many critics, mostly foreign, who reported that medi- 
cal men “all agree that, in America, far too large a 
portion of the diet consists of animal food. As a 
nation, the Americans are proverbial for the gross 
and luxurious diet with which they load their tables; 
and there can be no doubt that the general health of 
the nation would be increased by a change in our 
customs in this respect.” 

Such critical opinions, though overstated stereo- 
types, have been bolstered by many concerns rang- 
ing from dismay over “junkfood” eating habits of 
countless individuals to disbelief and defensiveness 
about reports of malnutrition amid the aura of Amer- 
ican plenty. But putting all biases aside, it is still very 
difficult to assess the soundness of American nutrition. 

The links between nutrition and health are bewil- 
deringly diverse. They can prompt dramatic change, 
as when poisonous substances contaminate a region’s 
food (e.g., the fungus ergot in rye flour). Or nutri- 
tional shifts may occur more slowly, as the conse- 
quence of, for instance, changes in the social distri- 
bution of disease, economic situations and attendant 
life styles, the scientific knowledge of food practices, 
or merely in food fashions. One trend in eating hab- 
its from around 1900 to the present is an increase in 
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the consumption of food and beverages high in 
micronutrients. On the other hand, quantities, at least 
in terms of calories consumed, have (according to 
some) fallen, which may contribute to the vitamin 
and mineral insufficiency reported in nutrition sur- 
veys. These trends, when they are discussed (some- 
times incorrectly) in popular articles, is one factor 
encouraging Mr. Bass and others like him to take 
food supplements. 

Corn has always been conspicuous in Mr. Bass’s 
life. For a long time the commercially milled, unen- 
riched cornmeal has been considered the primary 
culprit behind the high incidence of pellagra in the 
early decades of this century, although historians rec- 
ognize that this was not so much the corn’s “fault” as 
it was the result of social situations and attitudes. 
These led, for example, to limited diets in institu- 
tions and caused sharecroppers to devote all their 
working activity to raising the cash crop, cotton. 
Today, most store-purchased cornmeal is enriched, 
though a sizable market still exists for coarse, stone- 
ground, unenriched meal. It is interesting to specu- 
late how much niacin (the pellagra-preventing vita- 
min), which is comparatively stable in the presence 
of heat, alkali, and acid, is present once stone-ground 
meal (containing all parts of the kernel, except per- 
haps some fibrous hull)—long used by the Bass 
family —is turned into, say, cornbread. 

It is difficult to reach even a tentative answer to this 
question because of the many variables involved in 
cooking. Even before the ingredients are mixed, they 
can be difficult to measure precisely: because of its 
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coarseness, the meal gives different weights when 
measured by the cupful. Nevertheless, we estimate 
that a skillet of cornbread approximately 72 x 72 x 1/2 
(‘in the old days,’ says Mr. Bass, “most men would 
eat something like a skilletful a day’) may well con- 
tain 4.2—-7.0 mg. of niacin. Although the latter is just 
over one-third of the recommended daily allowance 
for young men (19 mg.), not all the niacin consumed 
is absorbed; the vitamin is present in a bound form, 
and absorption depends on whether acid or alkaline 
conditions are present during cooking. The presence 
of other constituents in the food such as leucine also 
affects absorption. 

Of course, many other “plain” foods not only con- 
tain a reasonable quantity of the vitamin, but also the 
amino acid tryptophan, some of which is converted 
in the body to niacin (60 mg. tryptophan is consid- 
ered equivalent to 1 mg. niacin). The following approx- 
imate figures—to give a few examples—are for a 
small serving size: cooked and drained fresh collards 
contain 0.9 mg. niacin and 28 mg. tryptophan; cooked 
fresh mustard greens, 0.4 mg. and 2.4 mg.; fresh ham 
is variable, but approximately 2.2 mg. and 227 mg.; 
and chicken breast, 12.7 mg. and 399 mg. Baked Irish 
potato (2.6 mg. and 140 mg.), boiled Irish potato (2.5 
mg. and 39 mg.), and roasted peanuts (up to 6.2 mg. 
per quarter-cup) are also considered important 
sources. In fact, peanuts, which became especially 
popular during the 1920s, were recommended spe- 
cifically for preventing and curing pellagra. However, 
as with corn, the niacin in potatoes and peanuts is 
not readily absorbed. It may well be that the hominy 
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—once so popular with the Bass and other families 
— because it is made with alkali that “unbinds” nia- 
cin, was a principal source of the vitamin during the 
pellagra years. Likewise, coffee (especially brewed) 
has been reported to supply an appreciable supply 
of the daily niacin requirement. 

Despite the lack of hard data, it seems clear that 
even a fairly limited variety of foods could and did 
provide sufficient niacin to prevent pellagra. The 
complete story of the history of the disease almost 
certainly remains to be told. Present evidence does 
suggest that corn has perhaps received more than its 
fair share of blame. True, with bound niacin and a 
low concentration of tryptophan, unless treated as in 
the preparation of hominy, it was never a major 
pellagra-preventing food but it was widely eaten even 
before the scourge hit the South. The issue appears 
to be, not one of“‘a plague of corn,” but instead, one 
of unbalanced diets. 

Niacin, unlike other vitamins, is relatively stable 
and resistant to the ravages of cooking, but some 
brief comments on the effects of cooking are appro- 
priate. A reduction in protein, carbohydrate, min- 
eral, and vitamin content occurs during the cooking 
of all such greens as cabbage, collards, dandelion, 
and turnip. Much of this is due to leaching into the 
cooking water rather than absolute destruction. The 
larger the amount of water employed, the more is 
leached out. Mr. Bass’s cooking in fact uses a moder- 
ate amount of water and, at the end of the long period 
of cooking, relatively little water or pot liquor 
remains. Published figures, such as the following for 
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collards, suggest that the overall loss of nutrients dur- 
ing lengthy cooking may not be so drastic as some- 
times imagined. At least, the loss of minerals and 
water-soluble vitamins is reduced by the use of the 
smallest possible amount of water for cooking. 


1 pound 1 pound 





cooked cooked 

1 pound in small in large 

raw leaves, amount amount 

no stems of water of water 

Protein (g.) 21.8 16.3 15.4 
Fat (g.) 3.6 Bo 3.2 
Carbohydrate (g.) 34.0 23.1 21.8 
Calcium (mg.) 1,134.0 853.0 803.0 
Phosphorus (mg.) 372.0 236.0 218.0 
Iron (mg.) 6.8 3.6 3.6 
Potassium (mg.) 2,041.0 1,188.0 1,102.0 
Vitamin A (i.u.) 42,180.0 35,380.0 35,380.0 
Thiamin (mg.) 0.73 0.50 0.32 
Riboflavin (mg.) 1.41 0.91 0.64 
Niacin (mg.) TA 5.4 5.0 
Vitamin C (mg.) 689.0 345.0 231.0 





If Mr. Bass’s cooking in small amounts of water is 
noteworthy, so is his love of recooking collard greens 
time and time again. Nutritionally this is far from 
ideal, certainly with regard to vitamin C, for instance, 
already subject to much loss on the first cooking. It 
is recognized as the vitamin most subject to change 
by environmental factors. As a water-soluble vitamin, 
it is readily leached into water during the boiling of 
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vegetables. On the other hand, such other factors as 
waiting to place the greens in water until it is boiling 
and cooking fresh vegetables (both followed by Mr. 
Bass on his first cooking the greens) minimizes losses. 

Fat-soluble vitamins present somewhat different 
considerations. Vitamin A is not destroyed in sig- 
nificant amounts at temperatures of boiling water. 
Losses are also small in the temperatures used, pro- 
vided there is a limited access to air. Most of the 
fat-soluble vitamins are preserved in deep frying. 
However, Mr. Bass remembers that over the years the 
skillet has been a principle utensil for cooking with 
fat, which combines the effects of heat and the free 
access of air and so can cause complete destruction 
of vitamin A. 

Like so much domestic cooking everywhere, the 
nutritional value of Mr. Bass’s plain southern cooking 
—distinctive to the culture of the region—has 
undoubtedly been uneven. Nevertheless, given the 
diversity of foraged, bartered, and purchased foods 
—and the diversity of vegetables often eaten at one 
meal—there is every reason to suppose that, gener- 
ally, the southern plain diet has been balanced and 
sufficiently nourishing. 





Glossary and notes on herbs and on wild 
and cultivated vegetables 





HE scientific names for the plants gathered 
by Mr. Bass are generally —not always— those 
listed in many botanical and medical reference 
books. Caution always has to be exercised in corre- 
lating scientific and common names, if only because 
many of the latter cover more than one plant, and 
the only sure method is collection and identification 
of the plant. The existence of varieties and subspe- 
cies also complicates the story of culinary and medi- 
cal usage of plants, for such variants can account for 
variations in the strength of teas or medicines. 
Some readers may not consider that all the teas 
listed by Mr. Bass are beverages. In fact, he generally 
recommends some of them more as medical tonics, 
though for this use he suggests that the herb be 
mashed for a longer time. 


Angelico: Ligusticum canadense (L.) Britt. Mr. Bass also 
knows this as boarhog root, an ingredient in his B H 
Tonic, hence its name. He views angelico as a tonic 
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but recognizes that it has a local reputation as an 
aphrodisiac. 


Beans and peas. As with greens, Mr. Bass feels almost 
a kinship-with commercial varieties that he grew up 
with but that are no longer readily available. For 
instance, he has not heard of anyone growing the 
soup pea, whip-poor-will, for many years, though he 
“reckons peas have changed less than beans.” He 
says people don’t associate taste with varieties so 
much as they used to “in the old days” and that a 
reason for a declining taste is that varieties are now 
grown with an eye on freezing. 


Birch, sweet. Mr. Bass has gathered one sweet birch, 
Betula lenta L., for its aromatic bark. The vernacular 
name is also employed for other less aromatic birches. 
The reputation of birch has been reinforced by the 
one-time popularity of birch beer and birch soda. 


Blueberry: Vaccinium species. Mr. Bass employs vari- 
ous Vaccinium species for teas. He says the leaves make 
an excellent beverage, though the fruit can also be 
used. He calls some Vaccinium species huckleberries, 
though, botanically, true huckleberries belong to the 
genus Gaylussacia. 


Boneset: Eupatorium perfoliatium L. Like catnip, boneset 
remains one of the best known traditional medical 
remedies in the South. It is intensely bitter. Mr. Bass 
is surprised that so many people enjoy it as a bever- 
age, but he assumes they add lots of sugar. The addi- 
tion of other herbs has been recommended as 
flavoring. 
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Catnip: Nepeta cataria L. In calling it a “southern tradi- 
tion,” Mr. Bass is referring more to a wide range of 
medical uses for the leaves, especially in the treat- 
ment of children’s ailments. He adds that “it makes a 
refreshing, calming tea.” 


Chestnut: Castanea dentata (Marsh.) Borkh. Mr. Bass 
refers to the leaves of the American chestnut, rather 
than, say, sweet chestnut. American chestnut was very 
popular, at least for its nuts, until a blight virtually 
wiped it out by the late 1930s. He does not believe 
that the leaves or bark of other chestnuts make such 
a good tea. 


Comfrey: Symphytum officinale L. and hybrids. Though 
perhaps better known as a medical remedy (root and 
leaves), comfrey leaves have been used for a rela- 
tively popular tea. Nowadays, there is concern that 
comfrey, especially in some of its hybrid forms, is a 
silent health hazard because of toxic effects on the 
liver. 


Corn and corn silk. Nowadays, like many others, Mr. 
Bass grows only sweet corn, whereas in the past he 
grew mainly “multipurpose” corn. He grew up amid 
varieties of corn that served for “chickens, hogs, and 
people.” White corns such as Tennessee Red Cob, 
Truckers Favorite, and Hickory King were favored. 
The latter is still specifically recommended as suit- 
able for making grits and hominy. The corn silk—in 
the form ofa tea—has long been regarded as a mild 
diuretic. 


Cottonseed meal. Although Mr. Bass remembers the 
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use of the meal—the residue from the seed after the 
cottonseed oil has been expressed—for making 
bread, it was viewed primarily as an animal feed and 
fertilizer. 


Cresses (‘‘creesies” or “‘creasies”): Highland or upland 
cress, or Barbarea yerna (Miller) Asch., and other spe- 
cies, and watercress, or Nasturtium officinalis R. Br. 
Boiled, fried, or eaten raw for centuries. While Mr. 
Bass generally gathers B. verna as highland cress, he 
and others in the South use the vernacular name 
“creesies” loosely for other species of Barbarea (nota- 
bly B. vulgaris R. Br.) and for cresses like watercress. 


Dandelion: Taxaxacum officinale Weber and subspecies. 
Perhaps as well known as a spring vegetable as a 
medicine. Everyone knows the flowers, but the leaves 
are sometimes confused with other plants having 
similar leaves. 


Devil’s shoestring: Tephrosia virginiana (L.) Pers., also 
commonly known as goat's rue, as is Galega officinalis 
L. The insecticide property of the root is almost cer- 
tainly due to rotenone. 


Dewberry and blackberry; black raspberry. Mr. Bass 
has a special affinity for dewberry. It is found on low 
trailing vines (he gathers mostly Rubus trivialis Michx.), 
whereas blackberries are upright shrubs. He remem- 
bers that his mother reserved dewberry jelly for sick- 
ness, but no recorded information has been found 
ona general preference for dewberry over blackberry. 
Mr. Bass, though, collects a southern blackberry, R. 
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betulifolius Small, which is not usually listed in medi- 
cal accounts of blackberry. His black raspberry, R. 
occidentalis L., is a “recognized substitute” for the better- 
known red raspberry, R. idaeus aut. 


Grapes: Mr. Bass talks of muscadine, scuppernong, 
and summer (or wild) grapes. Vitis rotundifolia Michx. 
is the muscadine common in his area. The scupper- 
nong vines that he finds are almost certainly escapes 
from domestically grown cultivars of the same plant. 
Scuppernong grapes are paler and have thinner skins 
than muscadines. The summer grape is V. aestavilis 
Michx. Mr. Bass says this is sometimes called fox 
grape, for he considers this name is used for many 
wild grapes (apart from muscadine). Botanists, on 
the other hand, generally restrict the name to V. 
labrusca L. 


Greens. Turnip tops, collards, and mustard greens 
have long been staples in southern food. Mr. Bass 
remembers —as do many of his visitors— that in the 
“old days” wild greens (e.g., dandelions and lamb’s- 
quarters) were frequent substitutes and supplements. 


Ground ivy: Glechoma hederacea L. Known primarily 
for medical purposes (and at one time for use in 
beer making). Mr. Bass says it is refreshing as a weak 
tea and “‘for its aroma.” 


Honey locust: Gleditsia triacanthos L. The “honey” (as 
Mr. Bass and others call it) is the thin pulp of the 
unripe pods. Many people have nibbled on the pods, 
though not to ease sore throats and coughs, as rec- 
ommended by Mr. Bass. 


Horsemint: generally known as Monarda punctata L., 
but Mr. Bass collects Pycnanthemum incanum (L.) Michx., 
more usually known as mountain mint. Mr. Bass con- 
siders “horsemint” as a medicine for coughs and 
colds. “You would only use it for a tea, if you could 
not get peppermint.” In fact, P incanum is more palat- 
able than the true horsemint. 


Jimsonweed: Datura stramonium L. and variety tatula 
(L.) Torrey. Well known as “‘strong” medicinal plants, 
these plants have many recorded uses. One such use 
is for skin conditions, hence its employment in the 
Bass salve. 


Maypops (passion fruits): Passiflora incarnata L. Though 
Mr. Bass uses the name “‘maypop” only for the fruits 
(long recognized as refreshing), many employ it for 
the whole plant, regarded to have sedative and other 
medical properties. 


New Jersey tea (Jersey tea, red root): Ceanothus 
americanus L. Best known as a medicinal plant for its 
roots. The leaves of the plant acquired a reputation 
as a beverage during the Revolutionary War (‘“Inde- 
pendence tea”). F P. Porcher (Resources of the southern 
fields and forests) also promoted it in the South during 
the Civil War: he stated, ‘the tea prepared from this 
shrub, drawn as common tea, is certainly a good 
substitute for indifferent black tea. Properly dried and 
prepared, it is better than none.” 


Nuts. Though Mr. Bass specifically mentions only 
pecan and walnut, he is enthusiastic over all manner 
of wild nuts that can “be used as substitutes.’ In 
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particular, he favors hickories such as shagbark and 
pignut. His enthusiasm for pecan and walnut rests 
not only on their traditional culinary reputation but 
also on their range of medical uses. 


Peach tree: Prunus persica (L.) Batsch. Mr. Bass’s com- 
ment that the “peach tree is a drugstore in itself” 
certainly reflects its reputation for having diverse med- 
ical uses for treating numerous complaints. Addi- 
tionally, the many ways it is prepared as a food under- 
scores the pervasive influence in his region and 
elsewhere. He mentions dried, fried, and pickled 
peach, as well as peach cobbler. 


Peppergrass: Lepidium latifolium L. and other species. 
Long popular for winter or early spring salad, the 
leaves are also eaten cooked. 


Peppermint: Mentha piperata L. Mr. Bass says that the 
well-known beverage made from the leaves ‘‘is mel- 
low, not too strong” 


Poke: Phytolacca americana L. Poke shoots are well 
known as a spring vegetable, but before being eaten 
they should be parboiled twice. The root of poke is a 
well-known herbal medicine; its toxicity may be 
appreciated from Mr. Bass’ reference to its use as an 
insecticide. 


Poplar (yellow poplar, white poplar, tulip tree): 
Liriodendron tulipifera L., including varieties. Best known 
use is for tonic. Not to be confused with Populus spe- 
cies, widely known as poplar. 


Prickly ash: Mr. Bass is referring to Aralia spinosa L., 
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but two other plants, Zanthoxylum americanum Mill. and 
Z. clava-herculis L., are better known as prickly ashes. 
All have been regarded for tonic and other medical 
properties. 


Ratsvein (pipsissewa): Chimaphila maculata (L.) Pursh., 
less often C. umbellata (L.) Bart. Many medical uses are 
known, but employment as a tonic for animals is not 
widely recorded. 


Red clover: Trifolium pratense L. Mr. Bass prefers red to 
other (including sweet) clovers. This is in line with 
past reputations, which have emphasized medical 
uses over use as a beverage. On the other hand, all 
clovers have long been recognized as nutritious. 


Red sumac: Mr. Bass collects Rhus glabra L., the com- 
mon sumac, though on occasions he gathers R. 
copallina L. as red or black sumac. The presence of 
malic acid accounts for the distinctive lemony taste. 


Sassafras: Sassafras albidum Nees (white sassafras) and 
S. albidum var. molle (Raf:) Fern. (red sassafras). Sassa- 
fras tea (made from the roots) has undoubtedly long 
been one of the best known herbal teas. Though Mr. 
Bass says that the best tea is made from red sassafras, 
he recognizes that most people do not make the 
distinction between red and white. Concerns are 
expressed nowadays over a silent health hazard from 
sassafras tea because of its liver toxicity. 


Shepherd’s purse: Capsella bursa-pastoris L. The young 
leaves can be eaten as salad or cooked. 


Squashes. Summer squash (Cucurbita pepo L.) and win- 
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ter squash (e.g., C. moschata (Duchesne) Duchesne ex 
Poir, and C. maxima Duchesne.) have been prominent 
in his life. “We ate a lot of squash when we was 
growing up.” Mr. Bass is thinking particularly of the 
yellow crook-neck summer squash and of the winter 
squash, cushaw. His enthusiasm for squash—except 
when stewed —partly reflects his views as an herbal- 
ist that all squashes possess tonic properties. 


Sweet potato or yam. Like most people, Mr. Bass 
calls sweet potatoes (Ipomoea batatas L.) “‘sweet pota- 
toes,’ but recognizes that nowadays they are often 
called yams. Confusion arises because yams are more 
strictly species of Dioscorea (principally D. alata L.) and 
he promotes an herbal remedy, D. villosa L., under 
the name “wild yam.” Various reasons have been put 
forward to explain how the term “yam” came to be 
used for sweet potato. It is said to be primarily the 
result of using it to promote the moist, orange- 
colored fleshy varieties over those with white flesh. 


Wood sorrel: Oxalis acetosella L. and O. stricta L., though, 
on occasion, other Oxalis species are collected as 
wood sorrel. The distinctive acid taste (“lemony” or 
“vinegary’’) is due to oxalic acid, the poisonous nature 
of which frequently arouses concern. In small quan- 
tities, however, wood sorrel— often recommended 
in southern recipes —is generally considered safe. 


Yellow dock (curly dock): Rumex crispus L. Best known 
as a medicinal plant, but the leaves, especially when 
young, are eaten cold, as a salad, or cooked. 


Yellowroot: Xanthorhiza simplicissima Marsh. Of the vari- 


ous yellowroots, Mr. Bass refers to one readily avail- 
able to him. Its bitterness makes it best known as a 
tonic. 


White ash: Chionanthus virginicus L., most commonly 
known as fringe tree. Long known for various medi- 
cal uses—from a blood purifier to a tonic—its 
employment for animals, as noted by Mr. Bass, is not 
widely recorded. 


Wild onion and wild garlic. Mr. Bass collects Allium 
canadense L. and A. vineale L., respectively, though the 
latter is more generally known as field garlic. The 
garlic, he says, is stronger (“it has a louder odor”) 
and is preferred by many folks, especially blacks. 


Wild plum. Of various wild plums, Mr. Bass gener- 
ally collects Prunus angustifolia Marsh., most commonly 
known as Chickasaw plum. He has recommenda- 
tions for medical usage; for example, the bark for 
asthma. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


NOTES 





CCOUNTS of southern recipes and eating are 
Avzznies unending. Of particular interest in 
the context of Mr. Bass’s account is The Fox- 
fire Book of Appalachian Cookery, ed. L. G. Page and E. 
Wigginton (New York: Foxfire Press, 1984); this in- 
cludes reminiscences and recipes—all from women 
informants — similar to Mr. Bass’s. Other recent books 
of relevant background are S. S. Farr, More Than 
Moonshine: Appalachian Recipes and Recollections (Philadel- 
phia: University of Pittsburg Press, 1983), and J. Par- 
ris, Mountain Cooking (Asheville: Citizen-Times Pub- 
lishing Co., 1979). Although Mr. Bass likes to be called 
a mountain man, he comes from the ridge and valley 
area of the southern Appalachians. He considers that 
in this region food and cooking in the “old days” 
was about the same as in the mountains, “except 
people bought more from the store.” 

Readers may compare Mr. Bass’s recollections with 
E. M. Micklers, White Trash Cooking (Winston-Salem: 
Jargon Society, 1986). White Trash Cooking provides a 
composite picture that reinforces a stereotypical view 
of a social group. Mr. Bass acknowledges that he has 
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been referred to as white trash, but his account 
reflects primarily a cultural and economic setting, 
which perhaps helps us appreciate how stereotyped 
opinions are consciously and unconsciously rein- 
forced. Mr. Bass has not come across many of the 
recipes given by Mickler and sees others (e.g., “pore 
folk soup,’ soda crackers in warm milk) as more 
“medical” than food, since they were often given to 
those with “bad stomachs.” Yet other recipes, he says, 
such as liver and onions, were eaten by everyone in 
his area, not just the poor folks. 

Bill Neal’s Southern Cooking (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1985), is somewhat eclectic 
and includes many sophisticated elements in south- 
erm cooking. Mr. Bass knows well such items as dog’s 
bread and grits, but he is unfamiliar with beaten bis- 
cuits and many other recipes. 

Many topics considered by Mr. Bass such as the 
preparation of buttermilk and molasses, the gather- 
ing of wild plants, hog killing, and sourwood honey 
are considered in various writings on the Appalachi- 
ans. The Foxfire books (vol. 1, 1972 onward) are an 
excellent resource. Pertinent background can also be 
found in L. A. Peterson, A Field Guide to Edible Wild 
Plants: Eastern/Central North America (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1977); B. Angier, Field Guide to Edible Wild Plants 
(Harrisburg: Stackpole, 1983); and L. C. Bailey and 
E. Z. Bailey, Hortus Third: A Concise Dictionary of Plants 
Cultivated in the United States and Canada (New York: 
Macmillan, 1976). 

Confirmation that the popular beliefs noted by Mr. 
Bass are generally well known can be found from the 
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following selection: W. D. Hand, A. Casetta, S. B. 
Thiederman, eds., Popular Beliefs and Superstitions: A Com- 
pendium of American Folk-lore (Boston: G. K. Hall, 1981), 
1: 625-738; W. D. Hand, ed., The Frank C. Brown Collec- 
tion of North Carolina Folklore (Durham: Duke University 
Press, 1961), 6: 358 et seq.; and R. B. Browne, Popular 
Beliefs and Practices from Alabama (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1958). These supplement many 
short lists. Some well-known beliefs about planting, 
vegetables, special occasions, and the like are noted 
in P. A. Shifflett, “Folklore and Food Habits,” J. Amer. 
Diet. Assoc. 68 (1976): 347-50. Countless other sources 
for food beliefs exist, of which we note only C. A. 
Rinzler, The Dictionary of Medical Folklore (New York: 
Crowell, 1979). Written as a popular work, it gives a 
good sense of many current concerns. The perva- 
siveness of early concerns over tomato have not been 
clarified, but see J. S. Goodwin and J. M. Goodwin, 
“The Tomato Effect: Rejection of Highly Efficacious 
Therapies,” JAMA 251 (1984): 2387-90. 

Although we are not generally considering Mr. 
Bass’s medical views, a few deserve notice. One is 
about sassafras. His skepticism and that of many oth- 
ers about the reported dangers of sassafras (and the 
less popular comfrey) is understandable because of 
their widespread usage and the conflicting scientific 
information. However, the potential if not real dan- 
gers of sassafras are well documented and, we believe, 
should be heeded. See, for example, A. B. Segelman 
et al., “Sassafras and Herb Tea: Potential Health Haz- 
ards,” JAMA 236 (1976): 477. A second issue is belief 
in the unhealthfulness of hot bread. Though there is 
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now no agreement that it is unhealthful (apart from 
the fact that it produces flatulance), concern has long 
been widespread even outside the South wherever 
hot bread and biscuits have long been part of daily 
life. Interesting remarks appeared in 1869 in C. E. 
Beecher and H. B. Stowe, The American Woman’s Home 
or Principles of Domestic Science (Hartford: Stowe-Day 
Foundation Reprint, 1975), p. 174: “a peculiarity of 
our American table, particularly in the Southern and 
Western States, is the constant exhibition of various 
preparations of hot bread. In many families of South 
and West, bread in loaves to be eaten cold is an arti- 
cle quite unknown. The effect of this kind of diet 
upon the health has formed a frequent subject of 
remark among travelers; but only those know the 
full mischief of it who have been compelled to so- 
journ for a length of time in families where it is 
maintained. The unknown horrors of dyspepsia from 
bad bread are a topic over which we willingly draw a 
veil.” 

Mr. Bass alludes to another pervasive health issue 
when he says that white sugar is less healthful than 
molasses. He grew up believing that white sugar, like 
white corn, was superior to brown sugar; as he notes, 
this contributed to a declining use of molasses. How- 
ever, he also believes that farmers changed crops 
because of economic reasons. For some discussion 
on the interrelations of molasses and sugar see R. O. 
Cummings, The American and His Food: A History of Food 
Habits in the United States (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1940), e.g. pp. 170-71. In the light of Mr. 
Bass’s comments on the bitterness of some molasses 
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obtainable today, it is appropriate to note the fre- 
quency of advice in the older literature on ways of 
improving molasses. In 1836, for example, it was writ- 
ten, “when molasses is used in cooking, it is a prodi- 
gious improvement to boil and strain it before you 
use it. It takes out the unpleasant raw taste and makes 
it almost as good as sugar” (Mrs. Child, The American 
Frugal Housewife [Boston: Russell Shattuck & Co., 1836, 
paz, 

It is abundantly clear that many long-standing culi- 
nary issues are raised by Mr. Bass — for example, cook- 
ing greens with grease rather than boiling them, and 
cultural attitudes toward different breads. The many 
books that offer insights into continuing trends from 
the past include J. Carson, Colonial Virginia Cookery: 
Procedures, Equipment and Ingredients in Colonial Cooking 
(Williamsburg: Colonial Williamsburg Foundation, 
1985). (This underscores the white Anglo-Saxon tra- 
dition and southern differences); A. Simmons, Ameri- 
can Cookery (Hartford: Hudson and Goodwin, 1796; 
rpt. Dover, 1984); [S. Rutledge], The Carolina Housewife, 
or House and Home (Charleston: Babcock & Co., 1847); 
M. C. Tyree, Housekeeping in Old Virginia (Louisville: 
Morton, 1879). Most recent cookbooks for southern 
food focus on its more elegant recipes. However, 
some are of general interest for background remarks: 
for example, N. B. Nichols, Good Home Cooking Across 
the U.S.A. (Ames: Iowa State College Press, 1952). Per- 
tinent information is also to be found in M. Bennion, 
“Food Preparation in Colonial America,” J. Amer. Dietetic 
Assoc. 69 (1976): 16-23; and Neal, Bill Neal’s Southern 
Cooking. 
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A long-standing issue— whether or not white flour 
is as healthful as brown—is pervasive in Mr. Bass’s 
account. For some of the issues: FE L. Dunlap, White 
Versus Brown Flour (n.p.: Wallace and Tiernan, 1945), 
and (for wartime) S. Stewart, “Controls of Wheat, 
Flour and Bread in World War I;’ Hist. Study number 47 
(LS 42-1450) United States Department of Historical Studies 
of Wartime Problems (1940). Also I. C. B. Allen, Mrs. 
Allen’s Book of Wheat Substitutes (Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co., 1918). 

Corn and corn foods are particularly central to the 
account. Even Mr. Bass assumes that finely stone- 
milled and sifted cornmeal is less nutritious than 
course meal. Yet the fine meal contains hull and 
embryo, which does not separate readily from the 
endosperm. 

The use of finely milled products seems to have 
encouraged the use of baking soda. This is said —E. W. 
Etheridge, The Butterfly Caste: A Social History of Pellagra 
in the South (Westport: Greenwood Press, 1972), p. 
125—to have “‘left a strong alkali destructive to vita- 
mins,” a view generally held during the years of the 
pellagra epidemic in the South. However, it is now 
accepted that, although baking soda reduces con- 
centrations of vitamin C, riboflavin, and other vita- 
mins, it may help the absorption of niacin from cer- 
tain foods such as corn and potatoes. E. G. A. Carter 
and K. J. Carpenter, “Bound Niacin in Sorghum and 
its Availability,” Nutrition Research 1 (1981): 571-79; S. 
H. Katz, M. L. Hediger, and L. A. Valleroy, “Traditional 
Maize Processing Techniques in the New World: Tra- 
ditional Alkali Processing Enhances the Nutritional 
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Quality of Maize,” Science 184 (1974): 765-773. 

The whole issue of pellagra is complicated. For a 
review of the debate over meal, meat, and molasses, 
particularly in relation to pellagra, see E. W. Etheridge, 
cited above, esp. chap. 3; D. A. Roe, A Plague of Corn: 
The Social History of Pellagra (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1973); K. J. Carpenter, Pellagra: Bench Mark 
Papers in the History of Biochemistry II (Stroudsburg, Pa.: 
Dowden, Hutchinson & Ross, 1981); K. J. Carpenter, 
“Effects of Different Methods of Processing Maize on 
its Pellagragenic Activity,” Federation Proc. 40 (1981): 
1531-35. This paper is part of a symposium on pella- 
gra published pp. 1519-35. A useful article suggest- 
ing that pellagra was the consequence of eating pat- 
terns rather than food content alone is J. N. P. Davies, 
“The Decline of Pellagra in the Southern United 
States,’ Lancet 2 (1964): 195-96. 

The literature dealing with food and the elderly is 
becoming overwhelming—e.g., E. Cox and J. Sand- 
berg, Nutrition and the Elderly: A Selected Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy for Nutrition and Health Professionals (Washington, 
D.C.: National Agricultural Library Bibliography num- 
ber 34, 1985). For a reminder and background regard- 
ing some cultural factors see J. M. Rux, “Thoughts 
on Culture, Nutrition and the Aged,” J. Nutr. Elderly 1, 
no. 3/4 (1981): 15-19. N. M. Betts, “A Method to 
Measure Perceptions of Food Among the Elderly,” J. 
Nutr. Elderly 4, no. 4 (1985): 15-21, stresses the need 
to understand perceptions e.g., ‘milk was not most 
frequently rated as ‘good for my health’ as was broc- 
coli” since they may be fundamental to the success 
of nutrition education. See also B. C. Higgins, H. 
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Smiciklas-Wright, and R. H. Warland, “The Relation- 
ship of Attitudes to the Use of Milk Products by the 
Elderly,” J. Nutr. Elderly 4, no. 3 (1985): 3-14, an inter- 
esting article in light of Mr. Bass’s remarks on butter- 
milk. For introduction to physiological factors: M. L. 
Hutchinson and H. M. Munro, eds., Nutrition and Aging 
(Orlando: Academic Press, 1986); E. A. Young, ed., 
Nutrition, Aging, and Health (New York: A. R. Liss, 1986). 

We are not concerned here with what are gener- 
ally known as fads, though they can be just as impor- 
tant as the more subtle influences in explaining food 
habits. For an interesting introduction written for a 
general audience: T. McLaughlin, If You Like It, Don’t Eat 
It (New York: Universe Books, 1979). More generally, 
Food and Nutrition Board, What is America Eating 
(Washington, D.C.: National Academy Press, 1986); 
D. N. Walcher, N. Kretchmer, and H. L. Barnett, eds., 
Food, Man and Society (New York: Plenum Press, 1976). 

For a discussion on vitamins and the elderly perti- 
nent to the question of whether the elderly are being 
exploited by quackery see M. H. Read and A. S. 
Graney, “Food Supplement Usage by the Elderly,” J. 
Amer. Diet. Assoc. 80 (1982): 250-53, who emphasize 
present-day preoccupations with food supplements, 
especially vitamins C and E. For cautionary views on 
amino acids: C. Ballentine, “The Essential Guide to 
Amino Acids,” FDA Consumer 19 (September 1985-86): 
75-25: 

Many surveys of overall eating trends exist: e.g., S. 
O. Welsh and R. M. Marston, “Review of Trends in 
Food Use in the United States, 1909 to 1980,’ J. Amer. 
Diet. Assoc. 81 (1982): 120-25. The general literature 
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on changes in nutrition is growing rapidly. Still useful 
for a distillation of the scientific story rather than the 
social factors at play is E. V. McCollum, A History of 
Nutrition: The Sequence of Ideas in Nutrition Investigations 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1957). 

Our data on nutrition comes primarily from C. F 
Adams, Nutritive Value of American Foods in Common Units, 
Agriculture Handbook 456 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, 1975), p. 269 (for discus- 
sion on weights of cups), but esp. G. A. Leveille, M. 
E. Zabik, K. J. Morgan, Nutrients in Foods (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Nutrition Guild, 1983). 
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Angelico, 61, 95 

Apples and varieties, 29, 61; 
apple butter, 31; dried, 60 

Arrowroot, 75 


Baker, 16 

Bass rub, 76-77 

Beans and varieties, 55, 96 

Beef tea, 75 

Berries, 26 

Birch, sweet, 20, 96 

Biscuits, 41; for Christmas, 40; 
Hardee’s, 5, 16, 41; mush, 39 

Blackberry, 98 

Blueberry, 21, 96 

Boneset, 21, 96 

Boston brown bread, 40 

Bread: cottonseed meal, 43; 
crackling, 43; egg bread, 39; 
hot, 42; salt-rising, 41. See 
also Corn 

Breakfast, 15 

Brunswick stew, 80 

Buttermilk, 20, 22, 76; general 
uses, 24; for skin ailments, 
23; from vinegar and sweet 
milk, 24 


Candy pullings, 64 
Catnip, 20, 97 


Cattle, 71 

Changing times, 82 

Cherry, wild, 30 

Chestnut, 21, 97 

Chicken, 24-25; feet, 71; frizz, 
80; purifying, 70; tenderiz- 
ing, 71 

Chittlings, 67 

Christmas, 40, 78 

Clover, red, 21, 102 

Coffee, 19-20 

Comfrey, 21, 97 

Cooking: quantities, 6; tradi- 
tions, 5 

Corn, 97; cobs, 35, 57; corn- 
bread, 37; corncake, 38; corn 
dodgers, 39; corndogs, 38; 
cornmeal, 34; hoecake, 38; 
mush, 39; pone, 38; roast- 
ing, 56; silk, 34, 97; soup, 75; 
spoon bread, 38; sticks, 39; 
varieties, 35, 36, 57. See also 
Bread: egg bread; Grits; 
Hominy; Hushpuppies 

Cotton: cottonseed meal, 43, 
97; picking, 17 

Cracked wheat, 75 

Crackers, soda, 76 

Cress, 46, 47, 98 

Cucumbers, 58 
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Dandelion, 47, 98 
Devil’s shoestring, 45, 98 
Dewberry, 28, 98 

Diet, balanced, 5 
Doughboard, 41 


Eating habits, 87 
Eggplant, 58 
Eggs, 24-25 


Fishing, 74 
Food symbolism, 86 
Fruit: dried, 60; fruitcake, 78 


Garlic, wild, 48, 104 

Grapes and varieties, 19, 29, 99 

Gravy: bird’s eye or red-eye, 
67; milk or sawmill, 16 

Greens, 99; collards, 46, 49-51, 
99; cooking, 50; mustard, 
49, 50, 99; turnip, 49, 99 

Grits, 16 

Ground ivy, 20, 99 


Ham, 67; curing, 69 

Hogs, 71; hog’s jowl, 56; kill- 
ing, 66-67 

Hominy, 16, 36-37 

Honey and types, 32-34; med- 
ical reputation, 33-34 

Honey locust, 33, 99 

Horsemint, 21, 100 

Hushpuppies, 38-39 


Insecticides, natural, 45 


Jaybirds, 34 

Jelly and jam, 27-31 

Jerusalem artichoke, 59 
Jimson weed, 76, 100 

Johnny cake. See Corn: hoecake 


Kraut, 54; hamburgers and, 54; 
juice, 54 


Maypops, 19, 100 

Meat: smoking, 68; wild, 
72-73 

Mid-day meal (dinner), 16 

Milk toast, 75 

Milling, 5-6, 35-36 

Molasses, 25—26 

Moonshiners, 64 


New Jersey tea, 20, 100 

Nostalgia, 86 

Nuts, 100; pecans, 64—65; wal- 
nuts, 64 


Okra, 48 
Onions, wild, 48, 104 


Pancakes, 43 

Peaches, 29, 101; baked, 61; 
butter, 31; dried, 60; tea, 21; 
varieties, 61 

Peanuts, 65; peanut butter, 65 

Peas and varieties, 55-56, 96 

Pellagra, 5, 89, 90 

Peppergrass, 47, 101 

Peppermint, 21, 101 

Peppers, 52; sauce, 52 

Persimmon: brandy, 64; butter, 
32; medicinal uses, 64 

Pickles, 52; bread-and-butter, 
52 

Pies: fruit cobbler, 62; pecan, 
62; sweet potato, 62; vinegar, 
62, 63 

Planting signs, 43-45 

Plum, wild, 26, 104 

Poke: root, 45, 101; salad, 47, 
48; salat, 48 
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Poplar, 71, 101 

Popular beliefs, 15, 24, 43-45, 
48, 80, 85, 88 

Potato, 17; Irish, 18, 59; potato 
chocolate cake, 79. See also 
Sweet potato 

Pot liquor, 53 

Prickly ash, 71, 101 

Pumpkin: butter, 31; dried, 60 


Rabbit, 73 
Ratsvein, 71, 102 
Relish, 52 


Salad, 48 

Salve, 76 

Sandwiches, 18, 25 

Sassafras, 20, 102 

Sausage, 69-70 

Shepherd's purse, 47, 102 

Smoking meat, 68-69 

Snacking, 17 

Squash, 57—58, 102-3; cushaw, 
58; summer 58, 103; winter, 
58, 103 

Squirrel, 73; broth, 75 


Supper, 16 

Sumac, red, 102 

Sweet potato or yam, 18, 59, 
103; dried, 60 


Tabasco sauce, 52 
Teacakes, 79 

Teas, 20-21 

Tomato, 57 

Trapping, 71-72 
Turnips, 49; hilling, 46 
Turtles, 74-75 


Vinegar, 52-53; general uses, 
24, 53; pie, 62, 63 
Vitamins, 5—6, 87, 90-94 


White ash, 71, 104 
Wild cherry, 30 
Wild garlic, 48, 104 
Wild onions, 48, 104 
Wild plum, 26, 104 
Wood sorrel, 62, 103 


Yellow dock, 47, 103 
Yellowroot, 21, 103 
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